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Kimono: Japan; late l^th-early 2()th century; 
silk; woven, creped. vat dyed, paste resist 
uu/cni. and painted: blues with multicolor 
designs, red lining. The subtle coloration in 
the fish and wisteria contrast with the bright 
blue ground to create an elegant impression. 
The long sleeves indicate this is a furisode or 
formal kimono worn by a young woman. 




This issue ot Spi-trum examines 
I he relationship of an. culture, and 
art education. One of the missions 
ol 'the journal is to provide methods 
ol how teachers cm develop cur- 
riculum, learning, and pedagogy in 
mult i-c ultural education. Linda 
Krcit provides an exemplary model 
ol limit i- c ultural ait education in a 
step-l>y-sicp process, from 
generalizations, to concepts, content, 
and instruc tion.il materials. Rae 
Preseott shares insights ol her inid- 
dle school art program which losters 
team teaching, student peer- 
leaching, and an inteidisc iplinai x 
approach to cultural learning, Viiki 
Samolyk illuminates the importance 
ol travel to broaden one's base ol 
knowledge and experience. Her 
description ol India's educational 
v\stem. exents xxhich shape cdtu a- 
tioiial policv. teaching methoelologx. 
and ail content proxide ih a xerx 
dillereni sense ol xxh.it general 
education and art education is to 
c hildren in a dillereni c uhure. 

A second locus t i f the journal is to 
enhance one s knoxx ledge ol art in a 
cultural context. Pal Stuhr. Ron 
Nepernd and Roc helle Rohkm. and 
Kit hard Mart h delineate the 
dexelopment. ^oc i.il lelexatlee. and 
educational unpoii.uiie ol Wisconsin 
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Indian, Chicann, and Folk artists 
respectively. Pat Stuhr provides a 
historic al context for understanding 
three* types of Wisconsin Indian an 
forms xxhich arc* produced today. 
Let's start in our own backyard xxith 
the first people of our state. Ron 
Neperutl and Rochelle Robkin 
delineate the soc ial function of 
Chicano murals, highlighting murals 
found in Los Angeles which have 
relevance to most Chicano com- 
munities. Richard Marc h profiles 
three Wisconsin folk artists, their 
personal history and desc riptions of 
their specialized forms of art. 

Kach author rcxeals a particular 
function of art within a social and 
cultural context. Personal or world 
exents. materials, techniques, educa- 
tion, tradition, values, needs, sense 
of beauty, and philosophy of a par- 
ticular time influence the making of 
art and determine the role of the ar- 
tist in society. They advocate the 
study of art beyond formal analysis, 
that is to come to grips xxith xvhy 
the art object is created, xvho is it 
made* for. hox\ does it truly function 
at a particular time in the lives of 
people, and what is the special place 
of the visual artist in society. 
Understanding the context in xxhich 
xxorks of art are created i>» para- 
mount to <f»m//j interpreting xxorks 
ol art. 

When reflecting on the- instruction 
ol art. txxo major concepts often 
hum part of a rationale- for teaching 
art: 1 ) art rcx eals all forms of 
human experience, and 2) the study 
of art aids in our understanding of 
the xx c old. In order to teach these 1 
concepts, a true perspeclixe of the 
art xxotid must he provided to our 
students: Western and Non-Western 
art. We tan approach the- study of 
these two concepts in lx\o different 
xxaxs: 1) searc h for commonalities 
among xxorks of an lrotn different 
culture?.; or 2) examine the par- 
ticulars ol the culture in relation to 
their art. What are the* ramifications 
of each apptoach. 1 When comparing 
xxorks of art from different cultures 
xxhich possess similar structure, col- 
or, form or theme. unix crsalitx ol 
the creatixe spirit is revealed. Yet 
when onlx the phxsieal appeal ante 
ol the an object is compared or con- 
trasted, the meaning of the object is 
often not apparent, or the real 
meaning max he- me orree dx intei 
pieted. The meaning of the- ohj *i i 



should not be excluded from the 
analysis of the physical appearance 
of the object. If this is done xxith 
depth, then the second approach 
becomes the approach. In this ap- 
proach, the art objects are studied 
in a c ultural context. The reason for 
a certain configuration of design, 
use of color, or func tion of the ob- 
ject, are rooted in the fabric of the 
culture. This occurs here because. . . 
This is a studv ot cause and effect. 

We must begin to examine art of 
both Western and Non-western 
countries, xxith equal weighting, 
equal intensity, equal interest, and 
equal investment of time, l-'or exam* 
pie when teaching about painting, 
the same lexel ol inxolx enieni should 
be placed in the study of Japanese. 
Chinese, Indian, or Aborigines art 
as that of abstract art, pointalism, 
impressionism, or color theory. 

There are many themes that cross 
different periods of art and c ultures, 
each is interpreted in a unique man- 
ner by artists. For example in most 
cultures, artists have produced 
xxorks of art that illustrate the 
universal theme 'the tree of life'. In 
Roger Cook's book, I'hr Ihr of IaU 
(Axon Books), xve can see hoxx ar- 
tists haxe interpreted aim symboliz- 
ed this theme from early humankind 
to contemporary times, from the 
hands of western and non-western 
artists. Objects, animals, plants, and 
people are organized in a tree 4 like 
configuration to express balance 
within the universe. Those things 
essential and meaningful that pro- 
duce harmony in the unixerse arc 
expressed: philosophy, myth, crea- 
tion, religion, values, mysteries, 
truths, conflict, and ideals. The ait 
< urri: iilutn c an he, in a 
metaphoric al sense, a Tree ol Life. 
Our teaching must reflect life and 
art in its broadest c ontcxt . 




ulti-rultural .in 

develops students' 

aw areness and 
understanding <>f an 
that is unique to 
cultures, shared ae ms> 
cultures, and universal t c » a! 
cultures. Cultural learning is a pro- 
cess svliitli involves students in 
.strategics tliat will lead them to 
discover and understand generali/a- 
t.ons and concepts that relate to 
significant individual, societal, and 
en\ iroumental ideas. The most im- 
portant result of multi-t ultural an 
education is the students' develop- 
ment of" openness to other people 
( Jencrali/ations and concepts (an be 
drawn lrotn \arious disciplines to 
provide the means lot relating art 



education to the broader and more 
general goals () | multi-cultural 
educ ation (Collins, PJ7U). The 
following multicultural goals are 
taken lrotn The I'uitrcl States 
Prepares lor its lumtre: (tlolial 
Perspectives in Kduiation. Report of 
the Stmlv ( aMiiUiission in Kducation 
(I'M/), 

1 . Knowledge: 
examination of a variety of 
cultures, both pa>t and present, 
at home and abroad* and 
knowledge of the tools (i.e.. com 
ccpts) needed to carry out such 
an examination; 

knowledge of history, the arts, 
and literature of our own and 
other i uhures; 

knowledge of the basic values ex- 
pressed in our nation's political, 
economic, and social institutions. 

2. Language: 
communication skills, including 
aw areness of and appreciation tor 
language other than English; 
multiple language competencies 
within cultural contexts, (e.g.: 
The word bamkyim comes from 
the Akan language meaning royal 
umbrella. We do not translate 
this word.) 

3. (ieography: 

knowledge of basic physical and 
cultural geography. We must 
teac h the dynamic nature of 
i ultures. (e.g. : Th»' maroon 
cultures - the Djuka. the 
Saramaka. the Matawai. the 
lioni. the htramaka and the 
Kwinti - live* in the present coun- 
try of Suriname. South America. 
During the- mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury, the ancestors of these people 
escaped from the* plant at ; - ms soon 
alter their arrival from West 
Africa and lied into the forested 
interior of the country and 
dev eloped v illages. ) 

\ . ( rlobal I aterac v ; 

introduction to basic concepts of 
sue ial studies, sue It as in- 
terdependent e. conflict, context, 
and multiple perspec tiv es; 
prac tic e in soc ial interac lion 
skills, including cooperative learn- 
ing methods ol listening and look- 
ing at things from another point 
ol view, that lav the groundwork 
lot demoe rath dec ision-makiug. 



.V Values; 

activities (li.it increase awareness 
of beliefs and values, both the 
student's own and those of other 
peoples. 

tie ol the major pro- 
blems itt ile\elo|)inm 
am ' huple*uientinc» a 
#^1 unilti-e ultural art pro- 
^#§^r'.''; t»ram is the bias dial 
KfoS&S* e hildtvn aeepiire 
over lime* and adults possess. Bias is 
exemplified both itt what we create 
ami in what we perceive that other 
cultures cteati*. Because* it is hnpon 
taut to consciously recoi»ni/.e the 
problems created bv these acquired 
biases, (lories (| ( WH) outlines se\ ett 
Huideliue*s which I also use as art 
concepts. These art concepts which 
relate* to the mult i-c ultural 
i»eneraIi/alious al reach enumerated 
serve as building blocks tti develop- 
ing a diverse and in-depth (cutis lor 
mull i-c ultural an teaching. The 
numbers in parentheses following 
eac h concept indie ale the relation- 
ship ol the* concept to the uiulii- 
c ultural L»c*nc*rali/ations. 
1. Kxamine e ultural panic uhus 
before ninv in&> to uui\ersals. (1. w 

Tea i hers should hc*lp students 
lo ree c)i»ni/e that the* study "I 
culture is inlierentlx value laden 
< )nc usually perceives the* values 
oi another c ulture Irom the* 
perspective* n| one's own v -allies; 
this inhibits the understandinn ol 
ilit* othc*r culture's art. Therclore. 
tin* more knowledge students can 
acquire-, the* less dominant will be 
that bias ol perception and the* 
more likc*lv the student w ill 
rec oi>ui/e the v aliditv ol a par- 
tic ul.tr art form. Moreover, the* 
specific meaning attributed to an 
art object will be elisioitcel and oi 
incorrect il leatures universal to 
all c ultures are used to provide 
nicaniin» to ilu* woi k ol art . 
Students must be* made aware o| 
cultural particulars helore siue!\« 
iuu uuivers.ils or thev will iniss 
tin* unicjueiK'ss i >i t he- art lortu . 
'J. Attempt to sre the ail of other 
euhurc*s as (native expressions ol 
indiv iclual artists. [2 % \] 

Teachers and smdc*nts should 
place themselves as nlten as possi 
ble in the* position of the artist 
making the e xpression to order to 
undersiand the* cuhuial ec»mc*\t in 
vv hie h the anist is ( omnium- 
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eating. 

!t. View c ulture as dynamic ratlu*r 
than static . (a) 

Different factors (i.e., people, 
plaees. and events) effec t the 
development of a culture in dif- 
ferent ways. The* dynamic nature 
ol e ulture atid (he* effec t that it 
has on art tortus should be 
tauuht. Kvery culture has a past, 
present . and Inline. The* art ol a 
culture* should be* studied within 
and across critical periods and in- 
lluene e s in the* development ol the 
e ulture. 

I. Kxaiuitie spec ific elements of the 
art ohjee ts vv itlun the c outc*.xt ol 
the ( ulture. t 1 .J) 

Specific art lorins ol a c ulture , 
whether in the past or present, 
e antiot be* lullv imdet'stoocl out - 
side the context of the e ulture. 
V Keco&>ui/e that the similarities 
and clifiereuees within a culture* 
are as diverse as the- sindlarit ic*s 
and c li Heretic es anions e ultures.; \ ) 

|ust as ihere are similarities 
and differences anioui* cultures, 
there are similarities and clil* 
it-rene es vv it hill cultures. The 
studetilN musi be made aware* ol 
the danger ol stereotyping a total 
i ulture based upon the examina- 
tion o| one art ohjee t Irom a 
culture*. Anv culture coiisisis of 
numerous indiv ieluals eae h i»l 
w hom v iew s and v aloes that 
c ulture Irom his or her *vv u 
I ici spe'e 1 iv es. 
h. KecoLjni/e the concept ol cultural 
v aliditv . ( 1 -al 

An art ohjee i mains < ultural 
v aliditv when it is studied in rel.e 
tiouship io i>co&>raphv . historv. 
lanL»uai»c*. and i>ov eminent . Kac h 
c ulture must be apprec iated lor 
its nwn values and expression. 
7. I )is( ov ei that initial rejee lion ol 
an ai i ohjee t oi alternaliv e 
i ultural viewpoint « an be over- 
come with persistence and new 
knowledge. 1 1 ) 

Bias is in a taui»ht but ae quired 
bv the cxpericiic e- oi heinn born 
i i it f i . nteiwim», and living within a 
particular culture*. Because* bias is 
developed i»vef a lontj pel iod oi 
lime, it is n i*rv dilfic uh to nans- 
cend. New knowledge* replaces ii»- 
noianee; pei sisiene e as a teacher 
in helpmu students to aeepiire this 
knowledge will L^Ve studc*llts a 
higher l-.'vel ol srnsitivitv toward 
othei c ultures' art lornis. 

.5-1 ■ 
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utulerstauclitii». and 
skilis would one want 

Wi^i stl, <l*' n,> Ul aeepiire in 
learuiuu about tin* art 
ol another cultine.' What ivpes of 
teaching strategies could one use- ' 
(See 'Multi-cultural Strategies lot 
Teae hiut> Art ' . bv I )auiel and 
Daniel. lM7 ( f) Here is a conceptual 
siialei»v that I emplov w hie h has 
been verv sia e esslul. In this 
stratcnv, one c lioo>e*s a i»cnei ali/a * 
lion, c one epts, and ohjee tiv es. 
Resources katnini» pun esses, and 
activitie-s are selected and ori>am/cd; 
finallv. instruction strategies ate 
iiuplemeuted. 

STEP 1. (ihoosc a ucuc rali/.itiou . 
(A i»euerali/alion is a complete 
ihoui»hi that c*xpresses an nuclei In im> 
'tilth, has an element oi universali- 
iv . and usuallv indie ales 
relationships. } 

EXAMPLE; '/'/tr hnfiitittn\ ant/ 

on ufltii \ufifmitt ti. itlthiih*/. and 
f*n\rutt/ by tin ptifithti/ uhfi "ii ti u 
liiotal tfi\tittttmn\ 

STEP 2. (Hioose a concept. ( \ c otl- 
c epi is a word or phrase* lonveviuu 
spec ilu aspec ts ol a i»c*uc*raIi/ation. 
A concept may: describe, define, 
identiiv, ordassifv; show relation- 
ships attioiiL* ideas and make* com- 
parisons; explain, jitstilv . interpret, 
or preelie t . ) 
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EXAMPLES: The bamkyim (royal 
umbrella) is one of the royal arts of 
the Akan people of Ghana, Whi 
A frica. The bamkyhn is used for an 
etistoobnetit (installment into office), 
yam festivals, burials . or to honor a 
visito) will hare color symbolism to 
convey a message. 

STEP 3. Determine the content and 
instructional objectives. (The con- 
tent objectives relate to specific- an 
content, knowledge, techni(|ues. and 
skills to he learned; instructional ob- 
ject iws relate to what tin* student 
will do or experience during instruc- 
tion.) 

EXAMPLES: To introduce to 
students the art of another mltnre. 

To lulp students understand how the 
royal family and the royal arts help 
perpetuate the traditions and customs 
in the culture of the Akan peoples of 
Ghana, West Africa. 

To assist students in gamma ap- 
prtiiation of how the royal arts ate 
learned formally and informally b\ 
the t *iildren of Ghana today. 

The students will make then own 
bnmkyim showing pattern and sym- 
bolic color. 

The students will write a paragraph 
on or describe and discuss the 
bamkyim - its itdor. pattern, and 
symbolism. 

STEP 4, Identity and select infor- 
mation/motivational resources. (The 
resources art* related directly to the 
generalizations, concepts, and objec- 
tives.) 

EXAMPLES: liamkyim and Asafo 
writings by Linda Kieft (Sec Figures 
I and 2). 

STEP 5t Select and organize learn- 
ing processes and activities relating 
to the objec tives and covering the 
basic content of art. (The processes 
include* any techniques, materials, 
skills, fac ts, dialogue*, or group in- 
teraction essential to art learning.) 

EXAMPLES: Initiate a distussion 
an who might use an umbrella and 
for what purposes it might be used 
After the students hare exhausted the 
possibilities, introdiue the bamkyim 
of the Akan. Show examples of the 
bamkyim toilet ted/made by thildren 
in st hoot in (*hana Talk about the 
liamhyim as a royal art lor m. 

Shon slides and pittures of i arums 
bamkyim being used fo, turn turns in 




the Akan culture. Tell about ex- 
perieme.s of meeting chiefs in many 
tillages and explain the odor sym- 
bolism of their bamkyim. 

P.xplain to the students that the 
thildren in Ghana make bamkyim 
formally in school and informally 
when in the forest working on the 
farm. Tin thildren in Ghana call the 
bamkyim 'then tonvertible art % 
betause the bamkyim when closed and 
imerted becomes a tropical flower 
fanuliat to them found in the ram 
forest. 

Xcxt talk about the bamkyim as an 
art form, identify its f/ualities as a 
stulptuu the geometric shapes and 
free-forms used in the coierings t the 
armature, the tnst fintals. and the 
t ylindrual handles. 

Distuss the symbolit meaning of the 
tolor to the Akan. Talk about how 
they might design then own bamkyim 
with colo) symbolism h\ making per- 
stmal rcfcrc*ucs \iuh as. 'litis 
reminds me of 

Demonstrate tonstruttion tethnnfites 
in the making of the bamkyim and 
the u.e of materials that tan he Usui 
for expfcssuc sulfate ({Utilities 

The studtnts will then make tlun 
tarn bamkyim \hownig pattern and 
s\mholit t olor. 

STEP (i. Identity an evaluation pro- 
cess. ( This process will allow the 
students and teacher* to evaluate, 
understand, and assimilate* the 
learning experience. This determines 
whether the unit uas successful.) 



EXAMPLE: As a culmination ac- 
tivity to The Royal Arts of Ghana, a 
regalia is developed for an Asafo 
Celebration, The purpose of this oc 
ins inn is to bring all the .students and 
teachers together to share, celehrete. 
and demonstrate the different Jonas of 
art. 



multi-cultural art ap- 




wM#v ;, v thought of and 



S^^^^i developed in relation to 
^P 1 '^ the broader context of 
: ^^;V ' >. • global studies, not just 
to a narrower context which is more 
frequently used, i.e.. the ethnic 
make-up of a specific school's 
population. In this broade r context 
the students have* a vehicle* through 
which they learn about, appreciate, 
and value themselves as well as 
other people. They acquire owner- 
ship of specific art skills as well as 
cross-disciplinary skills in the areas 
of knowledge, language*, geographic 
literacy, global literacy, and values, 
t'sing a sequentially-developed 
strategy as presented in this article 
insures the art teacher of a valid 
beneficial approach that makes the* 
art class an essential element of the 
sc hool's o\ erall program, whether 
the art is taught in isolation or as a 
part of a team effort, with the* other 
disc iplines. 



Figure 1 

The Buinkyim (Royal Umbrella) 

IV largest, most striking item of 
regalia is the multi-colored bamkyim 
(royal umbrella) used to shade kings 
and chiefs whenever they appear in 
public. 

Kings and chiefs using bamkyim 
were observed on the coast of 
Ghana in the seventeenth century. It 
is possible that the Akan learned of 
the bamkyim from the North. A 
bam 1 'im topped by a golden bird 
was used to shade the ruler of Mali 
in the fourteenth century. 

The bamkyim, seen by nineteenth 
century visitors, were generally cir- 
cular but a few square or rec- 
tangular ones were also reported. 

Bamkyiin-making is a royal task. 
In the early nineteenth century, 
there was a village of bamkyim- 
makers outside the capital, Kumasi, 
supplying the palace and the senior 
chiefs. Today most states seem to 
have their own bamkyim-makers. 

The coverings for bamkyim are 
clearly intended to be spectacular. 
Imported cloth is mainly used. The 
predominant color in many is red. 
In addition, each bamkyim has a 
color symbolism owing to its func - 
tion. Thus, the bamkyim is used 
for enstoolment (installment into of- 
fice), yam festival, burial, or to 
honor a visitor will each have a cer- 
tain set of colors to convey a 
message from the king or chief. 

The finial (top of the bamkyim) 
comes in a variety of images. A few 
examples of these fmial.s are 
crescents, pelicans, elephants, bar- 
rels, firearms, and swords of gold. 
The best-known artist making linials 
for the royal bamkyim was Osei 
Bonsu of Kumasi. 

When a chief w alks, his 
hamkyim -bearer (kyimic) makes the 
bamkyim 'dance' to the mu. ic of 
the drums and horns t hat accom- 
pany him. The kyimie raises, 
lowers, and spins the bamkyim pole 
to make the valance Hap and twirl, 
producing a cool breeze and show- 
ing the bamkyim\s colors to its best 
advantage. The bamkyim thus com- 
bines elements of display and spec- 
tacle with the practical necessity of 
keeping the king cool. 



Figure 2 

The Asafo (sa ■ war; lo ® people) 

Asafo is a military institution 
found in most Akan states, especial- 
ly among the Fantse in the southern 
part of Cihana. The original and 
primary function of Asafo was state 
defense. As there are no longer 
wars, Asafo now exercise con- 
siderable peaceful, political, and ar- 
tistic influence in the state. It is in- 
volved in the selection and enstool- 
ment (installment into office) of die 
head of state, the Chief. The elders 
of Asafo serve as royal advisors on 
matters concerning the tine arts, 
performing arts, ami artifacts. 

Today Asafo and its annual 
festivals provide a great incentive for 
creativity among all artists. These 
festivals promote the essential mean- 
ing of African Art - art for func- 



tional sake; not for art's sake. Asafo 
gives the artist a means to use the 
arts functionally. 

Festivals are open air museums 
where all forms of art are displayed 
for the enjoy unit of the entire com- 
munity. As festivals occur only once 
a year, artists have the chance to 
create their best work for critics to 
judge during the occasion and 
award prizes of praise and honor. 
The most outstanding features of the 
occasion are music and dance in- 
volving all kinds of line art. Asafo 
festivals serve as a means to make 
public symbolic achievements of in- 
dividuals or groups of individuals 
for judgment and enjoyment of all. 

The institution of Asafo .needs 
none of the elitism characteristic of 
Fantse royalty. While chieftancy is 
aristocratic and limited to only one 
matrilineage, the patrilineal Asafo is 
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democ tilt it and open to nil. This 
f list iiic t itui is \isiMe in tin- arts 
Rcjv.iI r«*i>;il is constructed ol 
precious tnatei ials. t'sprc iallx i»t ilc I 
and e\pensiv e. handw ov rn textiles. 
However. Asalo lortns arc made ol 
readily available cement and com- 
mercially produced trade doth. 

1'rankaa (a t\|>c oi llau or banner) 
are the most dynamic and powerful 
oi Asalo arts. The typic al Asafo 
trankaa is nearlv tour l)\ six leet 
and is appli(]iied with mirror imam 
designs on hoih sides. The applique 
is sewn either l>v hand or l>\ 
tnac hine; linear details and \er\ 
small fields ol ( o|or are hand* 
einhioidered with (ham stitching. 
Most Jrankaa are hordered on all 
hut the hoist side with ,i series ol 
trianules oi icctant»les m alternating 
c olors and with a white c ut-c loth 
fringe used lot edi»im». Solid i olors 
dominate with as main as iilteeti 
dillereut hues occurring on a siniile 
Irankaa. Occasionally patteimd 
c loth is inili/ed loi the dress ol a 
Injure 01 to indicate the leathers ol a 
hilcl or the- spots o| ,i leopaid. 
Plants and animals. ho\\e\et. lal«l\ 
appe ar in t licit natural ioIois, blue 
trees, red lions and Uieen people ate 
c olinuonplai e. To oui exes, die el- 
lec t is almost t ai toon like. 

I he prim iple teasoti lor die t ic.i 
Hon ol a It ankaa is the installation 
ol an Asafo captain. The new olticet 



must commission and pay for the 
Irankaa. which subsequently 
becomes the collective property of 
the Asafo c otnpatix . 

Asalo Irankaa ate displayed on a 
wide xarietx of occasions. In most 
states, the major Asalo events is the 
annual Akwambo (path-c learim») 
l'cstix al. ( )ne of the prim iple 
features is the clearing ol paths to 
the shrines ol important i»ods and 10 
the river. l)urim» the Akxxamho 
l estixal. (oiupanies parade through 
the streets, down to the river, and 
to the house o| chiefs. This is also 
du- most c oumioii time lor the 'out- 
dootinu' (public presentation) ol 
new c aptains 
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his article will present 
^ rationale, hasrii on a 
W^^-ffi belief IU tbe mipnr- 
. .,./if(£';- tunre oi multi-cultural 
art education and 
Mwfcw ;il . s tlu»tic anthropology, 
lor studying the art of other cultures 
with particular emphasis on the art 
of the Wisconsin Native Americans. 
The population ol Native Americans 
in the state is on the increase, with 
about halt 'their population 
consisting of school aye children 
(Wisconsin Department of Health 
and Soc ial Services. Some 
Wisconsin Native Americans have 
expressed to this author a desire* to 
have their aesthetic \ allies and tradi- 
tions presented in the schools. It is 
important to note that the Native 
Americans are not asking for the ex- 



clusion of the dominant American 
and Western Kuropean perspectives, 
but the inclusion and consideration 
ol their values and traditions in 
socictv and in the educational 
svstem. In order to make this kind 
of addition to the art curriculum, it 
is first necessary to know what the 
aesthetic \ allies and traditions o| ihe 
Wisconsin Native Americans arc 4 . It 
is impottant to understand why they 
perceive themselves to be different 
from the* general population, and at 
times, in direct coullict with diem. 

Their historv and art history will 
be hriellv presented. The t > pe s ol 
art curteiitly being produced by 
Wisconsin Native Americans and 
the- \ alues embodied in their work 
will be- explained. Suggestions and 
considerations for appropriate nulu- 



sion of the Wisconsin Native 
American arts/crafts into art cur- 
ricuhun will be made. 

Much would be gained through 
the study of the arts and crafts of 
other cultures by the dominate* 
North American societx. At present, 
art as an area of interest and study 
holds a precarious position in 
mainstream society. The 1 art educa- 
tion programs in our public schools, 
art museums, ami galleries are inn- 
stantK in danger of being fhianciallv 
cut back of abolished. Discovering 
tlu- various w.i\s that the arts/crafts 
and societies .iiiitudes towards them 
are incorporated into the fabric ol 
othci cultures' dailv cxperieuc es oi- 
lers suggestions 4 is to how the posi- 
tion «>f «irts/c raits in onr own c uhure 
max be strengthened. 
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l^fefe visual arts/crafts makes 
I'^; : -;.,^7] apparent the impnr- 



he st nil 



v III 



the 



Native Americans' 



apparent trie impor 
r, ^ v « tance, concern, and 

rk, : respeet tor the environ- 
ment and materials used to form 
them. The elitist attitudes that are 
prevalent and plague some art 
educators in referring to a separa- 
tion between art ami craft, or the 
higher level of the Mine arts' in rela- 
tionship to craft, can lie seen in a 
different light through the study of 
aesthetic values of other cultures. In 
the contemporary Wisconsin Native 
American artist's evaluation of these 
terms, an opposing point of view 
emerges in terms of aesthetic value 
hierarchy. Because most non- 
western cultures make no distim tion 
between art and craft, the work pro- 
duced by artists of Wisconsin Indian 
heritage will be denoted as art, 
rather than art or craft. The 
abolishment of the supposed ine- 
quality between the Mine arts' and 
'c rafts' in the field of art education 
would go a long way in opening up 
opportunities to redefine and con- 
sider what 'good art' is. 




lie L'nited States is 
becoming increasingly 
multi-cultural. By the 
year 12000, an average 
of one out of e\ ery 
four students in our 
c lassrooms is expected to be from a 
different ethnic or cultural 
background (Carnegie Report. 
l!*Hh). Most art teachers in the* 
L'nited States b» eve in fostering an 
egalitarian system of art education. 
If we want students from different 
backgrounds to participate a f *d do 
well in our system of schooling, then 
we must include and present their 
cultural beliefs and values into the* 
art curriculum and instruction. The 
arts arc* an excellent avenue to ex- 
amine cultural distinctions and to 
aid in fostering an understanding 
and respec t among people. K\en if 
we have Mudents of a homogeneous 
background in our classrooms, stud- 
ying the culture and aesthetic values 
ol others will give students another 
perspective to \nw their own ait 
work and aesthetic value's, ll we ae - 
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cept the notion that art is a record 
of the respective* culture, then the 
study of cultures through their art 
must become one of the missions of 
art education, starting with the* 
cultural arts in the community ami 
the state. To begin to understand 
the: art of Other cultures so that we 
can incorporate this knowledge into 
art curric ulums. it is necessary to 
look at it from an anthropological 
perspective. 




aeejues Maquet 
( \ l J7 1 h an aesthetic an- 
thropologist, suggests 
that we* keep our 
understanding of art in 
perspective and 
acknowledge our biases when look- 
ing at the* art of other c ulture's. He* 
contends that aesthetic production 
has been taking place since 
prehistoric times bv all people in all 
culture's. Herta Haselberger { 1!M>1 >. 
an art historian, indicates that since 
the* beginning of man's and 
woman's aesthetic production, thev 
have be*en creating their art and 
craft forms for different purposes: 
utilitarian, ritual, edue at oual. com- 
mercial (trade), social prestige, 
social control, and of recent veals, 
'art for art's sake*' Maquet 
describes this art lor art's sake as 
contemplative art, and cautious us 
to remember that it is a very recent 
development of industrialized 
societies uiaiulv in the Western 
Kuropcan and North American 



countries. Museums and galleries 
did not exist until approximately 
two hundred years ago. Before that 
time, art was viewed in the context 
and by the people for which it was 
produced and used. With the 
development of galleries and 
museums, the category of fine art 
was conceived; the purpose* of this 
art was to he viewed and con- 
templated for an individual's 
aesthetic pleasure. The aesthetic 
products of earlier periods and those 
of other c ultures were removed from 
their original context and placed in- 
to museums and galleries; this ac- 
tion c aused a metamorphosis in ap- 
plication to ihe perceived function of 
the 1 art work. This art, which had 
formerly hung in a cathedra! or 
palace to give social prestige and 
glorification to institutions or in- 
dividuals, now became works of art 
to be contemplated in isolation from 
its original context and function, 
an* 1 to he considered and analyzed 
according to the same* standards and 
c riteria as the fine arts. 

Aesthetic anthropologists generally 
disagree* with tins modern and 
Western neatinent of art objects 
which '.ere* produced prior to the* 
nineteenth century and bv non- 
western culture's. Most vvotks of art 
or aesthetic products do not fit into 
into the contemporary contemplative* 
c ategorv of fine art. This manner of 
presentation and interpretation of 
art is an ethnocentric position oi 
Western countries who represent the 
dominate culture. While* Western 
Kuropean and North American art 
is predominates! by painting. 
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sculpture, prmtmaking. and draw- 
ing, this has not alwavs K\n the 
case in Western art, nor is it true of 
other cultures whic h often integrate 
aesthetics ami ar production into 
their arts ami lite- . The following 
discussion cd* tlu* Native Americans, 
indigenous to what is now referred 
to as the slate of Wisconsin, is based 
on the belief that an anthropological 
view of a society's mmeu cun be the 
most complete means of deciphering 
and understanding the art of a 
culture and providing insights into 
one's own. This point of view is 
supported by Boas (1 ( >74). an emi- 
nent anthropologist, who 
states; 

Anthfopolo^i has been able to 
teach trrtain facts that are important 
in out common every-day life, (hcim* 
to the headth of its out look % an* 
thropology teaches better than any 
other stirme the relativih of the 
t aint s of i initiation. It vnahlv u\ to 
free out stilt s from the prejudices of 
our civilization, and to apply stan- 
dards in measuring our achievements 
that hair a greater absolute truth than 
those derived from a study of our 
Hi i/izatton alone t his broader 
outlook may help us to recognize the 
possibility of lines o) prognss ivhith 
do not happen to he in accord irith 
the dominant ideas of out times (p 
'280). 

To understand the art of any 
culture*, vou must First know 
something of the people and their 
soeinl values. The following brief 
o\rrview c oncerning tlu* history of 
the Native Wisconsin Indians will 
only begin to illuminate the signifi- 
cant relationship that exist among 
their historv, values, and art forms. 




hen tin* In st white 
man . a Frenchman. 
K^Jean Nieolet. armed in 
Kftr-W die area called Wise on- 
W& : <£$$t sin in In.M, only three 
tribes were known to 
reside in the state. These tribes wen' 
the Winnebago. Menominee, and 
Same Sioux (Douglas. 1(K">4). 
However, archaeologists report that 
people ot Indians sh>< k were living 
in what is now known as Wisconsin 
and die nppei Midwest since ili.OlUl 
lid. The present-day W innebago 



tribe can be traced to the L'pper 
Mississippi Culture which had been 
present in the Wisconsin Ntva as 
early as BOO A.D. Tribes such as the 
Menominee and the Siston division 
of the Dakota Sann* Sioux are 
modem representativ es of the 
Woodland culture who are present 
in the Wisconsin region since 100 
B.C. (Ritzenthaler/lHM), Tlu* 
southwestern Chippewa started settl- 
ing in Wisconsin and the upper 
Midwest around Hi 40. and accor- 
ding to Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, 
the Chippewa agent, their popula- 
tion was estimated at 4,000 in- 
dividuals in seven major c enters bv 
the 1820V (Hirkcrson. 

The Mascouten. I'otawatomi. 
Kiekapoo. Sauk, ami Fox started 
moving into Wisconsin before Ih.H 
due to lighting between the French 
and the Indians, and among the In- 
dian tribes ( Douglas, 1934; Spicer, 



l*UT<). In Urn. the forced migration 
of the Oneida and Stockhridge- 
Munsee inio Wisconsin from the 
state of New York took phue 
(Rhzenthaler, 1H.V1) 

The Mascouten and the Kiekapoo 
moved out of Wisconsin and into 
what is now Illinois and Indiana in 
tlu* mid- 1700\s. After the Black 
Hawk Wars of the earlv IH.WN, 
those members of the Fox and Sauk 
tribes, who were not exterminated 
by United States soldiers, were 
removed from the state (Douglas, 
H>f>4). From the IH20\s through the 
IHaO'x, the Federal Government 
placed the Indian groups residing in 
the suite of Wisconsin on reserva- 
tions within the state's boundaries: 
the Chippewa to the Red Cliff, Bad 
River, St. Croix, Lac Courte 
Oreilles, Lac Du Flambeau, and 
Mole Lake Resei cations; the 
Menominee to the Menominee 
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Reservation; the Stockbridge- 
Munsee to the Stockbridge-Munsee 
reservation; and the Oneida to the 
Oneida Reservation (See Figure i) 
During this period, the government 
continually changed the tcservation 
borders, always decreasing their 
size. The Winnebago tribe was an 
exception, with a reservation being 
assigned to them in Nebraska. 
About half of the Winnebago tribe, 
which had been relocated to that 
state, returned to Wisconsin and 
petitioned to have a reservation 
created for thetn in their native 
state. This was denied. Presently, 
most of the Winnebago people live 
in Wisconsin rural communities 
where they have individually pur- 
chased land in Fairrhild, Wit- 
tenberg. Wisconsin Rapids, Black 
River Falls, Tomah, LaCrosse, and 
Wisconsin Dells. By the time that 
the Indians met the white man, 
their lands had been claimed by the 
French, British, and United States 
governments. Despite this, many of 
the Indian tribes* members continue 
to live on the land of their 
ancestors. Some Native Americans 
still hunt, fish, and harvest natural 
vegetation from the forests and other 
natural resources as had been done 
traditionally (Douglas, 1954). It is 
important to note that most of the 
immigrants who were to move into 



Wisconsin had not even left the 
shores of Europe by the 1850\s 
when reservation allotments were 
taking place. Although the majority 
of the Native American population 
of the state live on reservations or in 
rural communities, many have 
migrated to the cities, usually for 
employment (Wisconsin Department 
of Health and Social Services, 
1983). 



nformation on the 
prehistoric and early 
historic art production 
of the indigenous 
prehistoric Native 
American peoples of 
what is presently known as the state 
of Wisconsin and the Upper Great 
Lakes area is described in Ancient Art 
of the American Woodland Indians 
(Brose, Brown, & Penney, 1985), 
American Indian Art: Form and Tradi- 
tion (Walker Art Center & Min- 
neapolis Institute of Arts, 1984), /«- 
dian Art in America (Docstadler, 
1962), Indian and Eskimo Artifacts of 
North America (Miles, 1962), and 
Prehistoric Indians of Wisconsin 




(Ritzenthaler, 1953), These authors 
base most of their information on 
archaeological evidence and the 
written records from immigrants of 
the early historic period who had 
traded or settled in the Northwest 
Territory (Kohl, 1885; Morse, 1822; 
Schoolcraft, 1851; Winger, 1939). 
The writers who described and 
recorded art forms of the prehistoric 
Northwest Peoples credit Indians 
with the production of objects that 
were more concerned with utility 
than aesthetics (see Figure 2). The 
gender role in the production of art 
forms for the various tribes was also 
noted. Many of these traditional art 
forms, which were being produced 
by the Native Americans before the 
arrival of the white man, are still 
being made today. 




■j became interested in 
j conducting research 
j with contemporary 
K^^a/:\'j Wisconsin Native 
J^^MiA^! American artists as a 
Vfr ff ■' result of my experience 

in lecturing to Wisconsin Native 
American groups in the Wisconsin 
prison system. After lectures dealing 
with the art forms produced by con- 
temporary North American Native 
Americans from almost every 
geographic section of the United 
States except the Great Lakes, the 
question arose as to whether there 
were any contemporary Wisconsin 
Native American artists. The reply 
was that there were, but that only 
scant information existed on the 
subject. The recognition of this in- 
formational gap in art history led to 
an initial three year study of 
Wisconsin Indian artists. 

The research was an investigation 
and analysis of the common 
qualities and differences in 
philosophies, values, and methods of 
production between contemporary 
Western European/ Anglo American 
and contemporary Wisconsin Native 
American artists and their art forms. 
Most of these artists are represen- 
tatives of the major Indian tribes in 
Wisconsin: Chippewa, Menominee, 
Oneida, Potawatomi, Stoikbridge- 
Munsee, and Winnebago, 

To discover who are Wisconsin 
native artists, one-hundred-forty- 
four separate information sources 
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wore contacted. These sources were 
affiliated with the following: Native 
American Higher Education Staff 
and Native American Groups at 
Wisconsin universities and colleges, 
Milwaukee Area Indian Organiza- 
tions, Great Lakes Inter Tribal- 
Council, Inc., Tribal Chairpersons, 
Tribal Planners, Indian Spiritual 
Leaders, Indian Contact persons or 
representatives, Wisconsin Indian 
Agencies, and Wisconsin Indian 
Newsletters and Newspapers. 

From the informants' responses, 
eighty individuals were identified as 
contemporary Wisconsin Native 
American anists and interviews 
were conducted with them over a 
three and a half year period. The 
artists and their work were 
photographed and their explanations 
of their work were recorded. 

As a result of these interviews, 
three categories were devised to help 
explain the aesthetic production of 
the Wisconsin Native Americans. 
These categories were the Tradi- 
tionalist, Derivative, and Modern 
artists. Dr. Lurie, President of the 
American Anthropological Associa- 
tion, who is currently employed by 
the County of Milwaukee Public 
Museum, concurred with two of 
these factions, the Traditionalist and 
the Modern artist. From the 
analyses of the findings of my 
research, a third category was 
created, the Derivative anists, to ac- 
count for differences in the types of 
materials used in the production of 
modern forms of traditional Native 
American art. 

Though the artists and their pro- 
ducts arc ^resented according to 
technical production, function, and 
goals, this categorization is not 
meant to pigeon-hole an artist, nor 
his or her work. The factors influen- 
cing any artist's production are too 
complex and transitional to be simp- 
ly defined. The personal narrative of 
each artist, which resulted from the 
interviews, testifies that within the 
three categories a broad scope of 
complexities similar to that found in 
the art of the dominant culture ex- 
ists. 
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he Traditionalist ar- 
tists produce art tonus 
based on the original 
types of art work and 
materials employed by 
Northwoods Indians 



Fig. 2: Art Forms Produced by 
Wisconsin Native Americans 
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Engravings 

Stone Palettes 

Sea Shells 

Birch Bark 
Pottery 

Storage Pots 

Cooking Pots 

Serving Vessels 

Pipes 
Stona Work 

Banner Stones 

Amulets 

Gorgets 

Effigy Sculptures 
Pipes 
Woodwork 
Clubs 
Ladles 
Spoons 
Flutes 
Sculptures 
Cradleboards 
Witchcraft Dolls 
Fish Lures & Decoys 
Grave Markers 
Pipes 

Snowshoes 
Drums 

Mnemonic Boards 

Snow Snake (carved & painted 

stick used in a game) 
Shaman Puppets 
Masks 

Canoes (decorated with sculptural 

designs & painted) 
Effigy Bowls 
Birch Bark Work 
Mide rolls (scrolls) 
Mats 

Containers 

Canoes 

Dental Graphs 

Cut-Out Decorations 
Quill Work 

Embroidery 

Birch Bark 

Containers 
Decorated Toole 

Knives/Daggers 

Spears 

Blades 

Axes 
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before the arrival of the Anglo 
(Ritztnthaler & Ritzenthaler, 1983). 
The original art forms are generally 
utilitarian, sometimes possessing 
great spiritual povers, and often 
fashioned in the 'old way', The 
tools used to construct these arts 
forms have changed, although the 
processes in making these forms has 
not. 

These art forms are usually made 
by and for individuals living on the 
Indian reservations or in the tradi- 
tional, ethnic Native American com- 
munities. These art forms embody 
the values of the traditional Native 
American community. According to 
Suhr (1983), a sociologist, these 
values can be classified into three 
categories: spiritual, cultural, and 
social. Spiritual values include the 
importance of religion or spirituality 
in everyday life, the significance of 
Indian ceremonies and healing pro- 
cesses, and the emphasis on unity 
with nature. Cultural values include 
the focus on sharing, the importance 
of 'noninterference', the use of 
humor, and emphasis on cyclical 
time concept. Social values denote 
the importance of the exteided 
family, the child and the a;jed, and 
the Native view of leadership as ser- 
ving the people and being chosen to 
serve based on personal wisdom. 
Wax (1971), an anthropologist, in- 
cludes the importance of close peer 
group relationships and the rejection 
of competition at an individual level 
while accepting it at a group level. 

The goal of most of the Tradi- 
tional artists in producing their art 
forms is to insure the continuance of 
these values and the Indian com- 



munity. Traditionalists' art forms 
currently being produced by the 
Wisconsin Native Americans in- 
clude: baskets (sweetgrass, birch 
bark, split ash), leatherwork (moc- 
casins, costumes), quill work, pot- 
tery, snowshoes, lacrosse sticks and 
balls, cradleboards, war clubs, dolls, 
wooden spoons and bowls, wooden 
effigy sculptures, hoes, spearfishing 
decoys, canoes, flutes, and pipes. 
Some of the prehistoric and early 
historic art and craft forms previous- 
ly mentioned (see Figure 2) were 
not being made by the artists which 
I surveyed. This does not mean that 
they are not currently being made 
by the state's native peoples, but 
only that the artists identified by my 
informants are not making them. 

he Derivative artists 
produce art forms bas- 
ed on the original types 
of art work made by 
the woodland Indians 
before the arrival of 
the Anglos. Their art forms are 
modified from those of the Tradi- 
tionalists, in that they employ, 
either partially or totally, materials 
in the production of their forms that 
were acculturated after they were in- 
troduced to them by the Kuropeans. 
These art forms generally embody 
the values of the traditional ethnic- 
Wisconsin Native American com- 
munities. They are often produced 
by and for individuals living on 
reservations or in Native American 
communities. The goals of the 
Derivative artists in producing their 
art work are basically the same as 
that of the Traditionalists. 





Derivative art forms which are still 
being produced are: beadwork, 
costumes, dance batons, feather 
work, dream drums, finger weaving, 
jewelry, woven rugs, and yarn bags, 

he Modern artists 
produce art forms and 
use materials based on 
or influenced by the 
twentieth century 
Anglo culture. These 
forms vary widely, but generally 
have lost their utilitarian purpose 
while retaining aesthetic values. The 
Modern artists reflect their cultural 
background in their work, but the 
materials c an be novel and are not 
used in accordance with the more 
traditional Native American values. 
The values embodied in their work 
are usually those of the Anglo 
culture, those being the quest for 
wealth, success, and upward mobili- 
ty (Chapman, 1978). Modernist 
Native American artists, who are 
financially successful, do not usually 
live on the reservations or in Native 
American communities, but rather 
in Anglo communities, often urban, 
where they can find employment in 
their field of interest. The main goal 
of these artists i.s to gain individual 
fame and monetary success in the 
art world through marketing their 
work in Anglo communities. 
Modern art work being produced by 
the Wisconsin Native Americans are 
usually in the areas of drawing, il- 
lustration, painting, jewelry, pot- 
tery, printmaking, sc ulpture, 
photography and stained glass. 

There have not been any books 
specifically written about contem- 
porary Wisconsin Native American 
artists. This, however, is currently 
being undertaken by the author. 
While information about Wisconsin 
Indian artists i.s sparse, it can be ac- 
quired through newspaper or journal 
articles, or brochures and catalogs 
from art exhibits. Excellent 
resources exist which document art 
forms of the Native American 
peoples and the assimilation of the 
Western European and dominant 
White American cultural values into 
their art: in the journal. Four Winds: 
The International Forum for Xative 
American Art: Literature and History 
(Hundred Arrows Press. Incor- 
porated. 1976-1987); Ameruan Indian 
Painters and White Patrons (Hrodv, 
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States (Douglas & D* Harnoneourt, 
1941). These authors base most of 
their information on physical 
evidence (art products), dialogue 
with artists, and written historical 
records. The assimilation of these 
art forms by the Native American 
artists is attributed to the initial and 
continuing education efforts, and 
policies of church societies and the 
Western Kuropcan and American 
government* which have ad- 
ministrated these services. 

Most of the contemporary artists 
were categorized as either Tradi- 
tionalist or Derivative artists, which 
demonstrates that the culturally 
significant arts of the Wisconsin 
Native American peoples are not dy- 
ing out. nor arc* their forms being 
rapidly amalgamated with those* of 
Western art forms. Their views, 
values, and ait forms will continue 
to be passed on as a vital part ol the* 
culture* through the* traditional men- 
tor figure. However, as long as 
Native American children continue 
to*he taught art in the current man- 
ner, influenced by the* dominant 
white* culture' s ideology, there will 
also be Modern artists. Among 
^ l Mldreli and adolescents who ale 



brought up in a home where tradi- 
tional Native* Ame rican value s are* 
not stressed, or where great impor- 
tance* is gi\e*n to formal schooling, 
the* competitive art world may he* 
c|uiu* attractive to them. All three* ol 
these categories of art may continue 
to llnurish because of the* satiations 
in experience and bac kground of the 
Native* Americans. 




resenting tin* past and 
| present art forms of the 



Wisconsin Native* 
American artists in our 
classrooms may help 
give the Native* 
American students a sense* of their 
own worth and identity. For the 
Native American*. Anglos, and 
other ethnic and c ultural groups un- 
familiar with the traditional artists, 
it would be a cornerstone on whic h 
to base critic ism and appreciation of 
the* modern Native* American artists 
and those of the* Western Kuropeans 
and Anglo Americ ans, and to 
recognize more fully die part of the 
Native* American culture heritage, 
To know the artifacts of the* past 
gives one a sense ol the* future 
(Highwater. H>7h). As Vincent 
Lanier (1987) points out. it is not 
always necessary to produce a pro- 
duet when teaching art; studying 
and discussing aesthetic forms is im- 
portant in itself. Having students 
make* superficial projects, such as 
construc tion paper headbands, 
without explaining the spiritual 
significance ol the feathe r as a sym- 
bol in Native American art and life, 
is a stereotipic and worthle ss activi- 
ty. Most art teachers who have* had 
their teacher preparation in the* 
universities and colleges in Wiscon- 
sin are ill-prepared to include th** 
study of the Traditional and 
Derivative art forms of Wisconsin 
Native Americ ans into their cur- 
riculums. A teacher's preparedness 
for this task is dependent upon Ids 
or her ethnic background, course's 
taken in higher education, and their 
exposure* to the* cultural \ allies, art 
forms, and histories of the Indian 
e thnic groups (Stuhr. 

If the art value*s of the contem- 
porary Traditionalist and Derivative* 
Wisconsin Native* artists ate* to be* 
given consideration in regard to 
their aesthetic and art heritage* in 
the* schools, change's will have* to oc- 
cur. It is advisable* for individuals 
liom state* universities and college's 
to conduct workshops in this area. 
An explanation of Native American 
peoples' value systems, their tradi- 
tions, and art lottos is essential. In 
addition. Native American artists 
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should be utilized as guest artists. 
Native American students should be 
encouraged to express their culture 
through their art production and 
teachers should design projects to 
allow for this type of expression. 
More emphasis should be placed on 
students' analysis of why different 
cultures value certain art forms than 
is previously done. MeFee and 
Degge (1977) support this idea: 

Historical roots and cultural 
traditions are made more 'real' 
when thfy are taught to children 
and reassert the cultural identity 
of groups. They provide a sense 
of belonging by giving people an 
opportunity to participate and 
by showing outsiders who the 
insiders are (p. 29.'}). 

If we are ever to dissolve the bigotry 
that exists between the dominant 
culture and differing ethnic and 
racial groups in the state, then we 
must attempt to discover and 
understand the common grounds 
between us. Art, as a visual means 
of communication, is an excellent 
tool to aid in this discovery. 

It is important for Native 
Americans and the rest of the 
population of the state to understand 
the arts of the Native American ar- 
tists so that they may appreciate 
more fully an important part of 
Wisconsin's cultural heritage. For 
the Native Americans, this affords 
the opportunity to develop a sense 
of their own identity and self-worth, 
which has been sorely damaged by 
the imposition of mainstream 
American cultural values on them. 
Remember that we also teach 
something by what we do not teach. 
By excluding the Native Americans' 
art and aesthetics, we are in fact 
saying that they are not worth 
teaching and learning about. 
Teachers and students do not have 
to rely on the relics of museums to 
understand the aesthetics, art, and 
culture of the Native American 
peoples of the state, because Native 
American art is a living art which 
continues to be produced by the 
hands of these Wisconsin artists. 
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oclay, Chicano murals 
may he seen in a 
number of large 
Ainerie an cities w here 
there is a sizable 
Chicano population. 
These murals are situated on 
storefronts, sides of buildings, in 
business e ommunities, and on public 
housing where thc\ constitute a part 
ol the Chicaners everyday visual ini- 
nger\ . The nuual imai*rry raises 
Irom iradition.il Hispanic culture to 
documentation <>i die Chieano's 
struggles in e onteinporarv American 
society. The thesis of this paper is 
that these* murals luuction in 
Chit un<> so(iet\ as a me.ms ol com- 
munication within and beyond their 
(nintnunitx and as a talking point 
lor so< ial a< (ion in lai ilitating 



cultural identity and history. 

The Chicano is a Mexican- 
American living in the United 
States. In a broader sense, the 
Chicano is also part of Hispanic 
cultural traditions sharing Hispanic 
language, common religious tradi- 
tions, ethnic origins, and a common 
geographical regions affinity. One 
conjecture is that the term Chicano 
is contraction of Chihauhau, a state* 
iu northern Mexico, and Tejano 
meaning Texan, which was adopted 
by Mexicans living in Texas. 
Another view is that Chicano is a 
shortened term lor Mexic an (Mex- 
ic .inos). What is important is that 
the Chicano mural movements draw 
upon sources that arc* both visual 
and social in nature*. First, the* sen ial 
need for the murals will be examined. 
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hicanos oi the 
American Southwest 
and California have 
never been isolated 
from their culture in 
that they lived in these 
areas before the Conquest and were 
introduced to Christianity and 
Spanish customs and language by 
the Franciscans. Spanish cultures 
blended with the Indian cultures to 
form the Mexican heritage. In the 
industrial north, such as in Chicago, 
Milwaukee and other large c ities the 
Chicano is a relative newcomer 
isolated from their land and their 
language. Often, the first stage in 
emigration from California, Texas, 
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and the Southwest was as migrant 
agricultural workers or harvesters, 
later moving into the urban harrios 
where the support of a common 
language and heritage was possible. 
In effect, the Chicano has often 
been in a transitional state between 
rural and urban orientations, ex- 
isting at the base of the social and 
economic totem pole. The Chicano 
is also in a transitional state 
culturally; Qui rati* (1973) indicates 
that their community is a part of 
Mexico as well as this country. Be- 
ing neither Mexican or Anglo, the 
search for identity is of utmost con- 
cern. 

Political and social aspirations and 
expectations of Chicano were low 
until events of the 1%0's: the Civil 
Rights movement. United Farm 
Workers* organization, and 
establishment of la Raza Unita Par- 
ty. These developments instilled a 
new awareness and sense of direc - 
tion in the Chicano community or 
barrio. Just as now, the Chicano 
community was often plagued In- 
poor housing, lack of jobs, delin- 
quency and gang associated ac- 
tivities centering on fc turf , 
alcoholism and drugs. The Chicano 
barrio is often a transitional area 
pressured by other ethnic groups, 
urban renewal projects, and a 



reliance upon welfare where 
available and if one is eligible. It is 
not surprising that Chicanos have 
sought out means of creating and 
maintaining a sense of community 
which in northern urban areas arc 
separated from the land, religion, 
and common heritage of another 
place. 

Probably the most important con- 
centration of Chicano murals is 
located in the Los Angeles area, 
particularly in Fast Los Angeles. 
The social, cultural, and educational 
contexts of glowing up in Los 
Angeles are examined as a 
background against which to better 
understand the Chicano mural 
movement. 



mm . ... 

X l ' r M ,rst * 11 ,s important to 
l[^J remember that Los 
|§|i|p| Angeles was part of 
llfllf s P anisl1 California. 
§ then (if Mexico and 
finally an American 
state in 1850. Immigrants from the 
Last and the Midwest and the 
South, from Kurope have all made 
important contributions to the city, 
but die influence of Latin America 
is strong. Mexico lias long served as 
a source of labor for California. 





The Hispanic heritage of Los 
Angeles is obvious in formal ar- 
chitecture from Mission churches 
and the pueblo to the civic buildings 
of the HWVs and 1940V Mexican* 
mural movement's big three: Si* 
quciros, Orozco and Rivera, painted 
murals about Mexican history, 
folklore and politics throughout the 
city and its neighboring com- 
munities. Sequciros' mural on the 
wall otOlvera Street was considered 
'subversive' in l\ 19!)0's a.«d was 
painted over. (It is now being 
restored). There has always been a 
large group of Mexican-Americans 
who were ignored or used by the 
rest of L.A. even as this heritage is 
acknowledged. 

Los Angeles' population is fluid 
and multicultural. The c ity is always 
changing. Poor and working class 
areas near the center are the first 
homes of immigrants, who, as they 
prosper, move on. Signs and 
restaurants c hange from Japanese to 
Chinese to Korean, and now to 
Central American and Southeast 
Asian. Still, East Los Angeles has 
been the working c lass Chicano area 
of the c ity tor many years. 

In older parts of the city, 
bungalows, and single family stucco 
houses decorated with iron grill 
work, red tile roofs and tiles, as well 
as newer ranch style 4 houses, have 
tiny yards filled with bright flowers, 
trees and pets. Neighborhood 
grocery stores open their fronts on 
the sidewalk displaying fruits and 
vegetables to passers-by. Much of 
the Barrio looks comfortable and in- 
finitely more livable than the poor 
areas of eastern and midwestern 
cities. 

City Terrace 1 is a small unincor- 
porated area of the northe rn edge of 
Last Los Angeles. Small single 4 fami- 
ly homes are built into steep hills 
that border the freeway. To the 
east, the* towns of Alhambra and 
Monterey Park are found. Boyle 
Heights and the rest of the Barrio 
have* become the second largest 
Spanish speaking community, after 
Mexico City, in Latin America. 

Semi-isolated by geography, 
school distric t and public transporta- 
tion routes. City Te rrace had a 
reputation, from the % MYs on. as a 
good place to bring up children. It 
had a strong sense of community 
and it ce rtainly did not look urban. 
People* owned their own homes, had 
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their own backyards and everyone 
grew fruit and vegetables as well as 
flowers. The Parent Teachers 
Association was active and children 
were expected to achieve. The police 
and tire departments were family 
friends. People were politically in- 
volved in a variety of local, national 
and international issues. 

In the 1930\s and 40\s, City Ter- 
race was primarily a working class 
Jewish neighborhood. It began to 
change in the early 19f)(f s as the 
majority of Jewish, Japanese 
American and Italian American 
families moved. It became a com- 
munity of upwardly mobile working 
class Chicano families. In the 
1 {ISO's, the first Latina to become a 
member of the Los Angeles city 
council lived there. A large universi- 
ty campus had grown up across the 
freeway and a correctional institu- 
tion was built on the open hills to 
the east. This environment is very 
different from the 'projects', or sub- 
sidized housing units. 

The formal and informal cur- 
riculum at City Terrace School in 
late 4CTs and early 50\s reflected the 
multi-ethnic flavor of the community 
and the ideals of the United Na- 
tions. Mexico was 'our closest 
neighbor' and many of the customs 
of Mexico were emphasized. In up- 
per elementary grades the Aztec and 
Mayan civilizations were studied. 
The history of Mexico and Cone/, 
was much more exciting than the 
mention of the original inhabitants 
of the Los Angeles area who were 
hunter-gatherers and who wen* an- 
nihilated by the Spanish. The people 
and customs of Mexico are Mestizo, 
a combination of Indian and 
Spanish. These heritages were 
reflected in folk danc ing and singing 
that celebrated Mexican holidays 
such as Cinco de Mayo as well as 
the tradition.il American ones like 
Halloween. While there is strict 
separation of church and state in 
Mexico, in Terrace schools, then- 
was a Posada at Christinas as well 
as the Chanukah Menorah. There 
were no auditoriums, gymnasiums 
or cafeterias in elementary schools. 
Kating. ami playing games were out- 
door activities as were many other 
school activities since it seldom rains 
in Los Angeles. 

Mothers and children walked 
everywhere: to school, to the store, 
^•ind to friends' homes. Within the 
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community, there were many fiestas 
and picnics that were held in parks 
or school grounds. Picnic and fiesta 
food came from stands that sold 
corn on the cob, hot dogs and 
raspadas (shaved ice with bright 
syrup on top), little taquitos, 
lemonade, and really sweet fudgy 
candy made from pumpkins or cac - 
tus and brown sugar. Lollipops 
shaped like red and yellow and 
green cones were wrapped in wax 
paper. As the neighborhood chang- 
ed, homes became brighter inside 
and outside. Families seemed to be 
larger and multigenerational; grand- 
parents, uncles and cousins lived 
nearby. Birthdays, weddings, and 
holidays brought large groups ot 
people food and music and dancing 
to backyards and front yards to 
share celebrations. 

The environment changed also; 
small shrines with the Madonna 
began to appear in backyards; 
brightly colored Santos had small 
altars in homes. Walls had 
sculptures made of brightly painted 
paper mache. There was an em- 
phasis on the Latin concept of 
Macho, a strict division between the 
roles of men and women. Women 
and girls dressed for special occa- 
sions in extremely feminine, 
elaborate, and colorful ways. The 
elaborate* stylized graffiti of the 
youth gangs from the 'Projects' ap- 
peared on the blank walls and 
billboards. In the early 7(fs, a 
mural was painted on the side 1 of 
Barbanefs corner drugstore, cover- 
ing some of the grafnti. In the new 
library, ceramic murals were created 
on the walls. 

A recent conversation with the 
principal of City Terrace School 
(Mr. Martinez. 19H8) provided con- 
trasts and similarities to the com- 
munity of the 194()\s and . r )(fs. The 
population is primarily Chicano. but 
the area is changing again; now, 
there aie two Black families, a Viet- 
namese family and a Chinese family 
in the i omnuinitx . The princ ipal 
was proud of the mural on the new 
big building and of the pride his 
students took in it. 

While much of Last Los Angeles 
seems almost semi-rural, with in- 
dividual family houses and bright 
(lowers, the projects are housing 
units with urban problems of young 
people who are not motivated b\ 
school and who c annot find jobs. 



Drugs and gang warfare are com- 
mon among the young people who 
are caught between conflicting 
cultures and who do not have access 
to the afiluence they see around 
them since the days of Zoot Suits. 

The movement of La Raza has 
been a source of the political con- 
sciousness and strength to Chieanos 
all over the United States. A 
cultural renaissance was envisioned 
by many Chieanos, and the mural 
movement, so much a part of the 
Revolution and Postrevolutionary 
expressive and educational needs in 
Mexico (Goldman, 1981) became an 
important cultural expression for 
Chieanos especially for the youth. 
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B Hre he mural has emerge 

B$ ed in Chicano barrios as 
| a major visual 
■ P form. Located as they 

Bp are within community 
li33roBilli housing projects, and 
on stores and schools, they serve 
daily to remind Chieanos of their 
heritage in an often hostile environ- 
ment separated by time and distance 
from familiar cultural surroundings 
(especially characteristic of Northern 
urban settings). Most importantly, 
the Chicano mural movement 
developed new visual imagery, a 
new art form, which provided a vi- 
sion for a new audienee. According 
to Castellanos (1974, p. 40), director 
of the Mechicano art center, 'The 
Chicano artistas are assuming other 
roles besides that of an artista. They 
want to effect change and they 
recognized the necessity of doing it 
themselves. Thus, they cannot help 
but develop new institutional alter- 
natives since they are applying 
creativity to a social context/ 

The Chicano murals must also be 
seen in the context of mural 
movements originating in the 196(f s 
during a period of rising expecta- 
tions among Blacks, Chieanos. and 
other ethnic groups supported by 
the Civil Rights movement, en- 
vhonmental concerns, recognition 
and appreciation of cultural roots, 
and a growing militarism which 
these movements helped foster 
(Sommer, 1973). It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that murals began to 
emerge as a means of extending 
Chicano aspirations, expectations 
and the growing sense of frustratior 



with existing social and environmen- 
tal inequities. While the Chicano 
murals developed against the 
background of contemporary chang- 
ing social conditions, the Chicano 
artists reacted not only to their 
social environment, but began to 
create new visionary images drawing 
upon a rich and complex symbolism 
associated with their Mexican 
heritage, the Church, Mexican 
mural traditions, and their own ex- 
periences as Chicanos in contem- 
porary society. 

Some murals wvu ae:igned and 
painted by professional artists; 
others were designed by artists and 
executed by crews of neighborhood 
youth; and. most importantly, 
others were designed and painted by 
young people. 

Young artists in East Los Angeles 
fused a distinctive graffiti style with 
traditional symbols to claim turf in 
the city by putting their 'placas* 
(gang symbols) names, nicknames 
and the names of their gangs or 
clubs on walls. The mural move- 
ment became a productive, creative 
way to channel this important func- 
tion of naming and claiming with an 
honored political as well as aesthetic 
form while giving young people a 
constructive alternative to drugs and 
fighting. Some murals became peace 
treaties between gangs. The goals of 
the organizers of gang murals, ar- 
tists like Judy Caba and social 
workers from EPIC (Educational 
Participation In Communities), 
seemed to be successful in solving 
some of the problems of young peo- 
ple in Los Angeles (Coekroft, 1977). 

In 1971. The Mechicano An 
Center, a cooperative gallery and 
art center in Hast Los Angeles open- 
ed its doors; directed by Leonard 
Castellanos. he coordinated murals 
on its own building and on 
buildings in the neighborhood for 
which Machicano provided scaf- 
folding and paint. Gallery artists 
coordinated murals done by local 
gang members on a grocery store 
and then the walls of the Raniona 
Gardens, a federal housing project 
of six hundred families. The walls of 
the two story multi-family buildings 
were covered with the signatures of 
rival gangs in one of the most run- 
down and violent areas of the barrio. 

The Citywide Mural Project, 
founded in 1974 and funded by the 
Los Angeles City Council, sup- 
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ported group projects involving 
youth* senior citizens and children 
to promote communication. Artists 
and teachers organized these pro- 
jects throughout the city and 
negotiated the procedures for design 
and site approval, payment for 
materials and equipment. The 
Citywide project was coordinated by 
Judy Baca who organized gang 
members to paint a series of murals 
on the walls of the Los Angeles 
River. More recently. Judy Baca 
coordinated the Mural projects for 
the 1984 Olympics that involved 
many professional artists and the 
galleries showing the work of young 
artists and community based public 
art in Los Angeles. 

The most and best known concen- 
tration of Chicano murals an* those 
at the Estrada Courts housing pro- 
ject. At least 40 murals on Estrada 
courts housing project were coor- 
dinated by Charles *Gato* Felix of 
the Goez gallery, a private gallery 
for Chicano artists in East Los 
Angeles. 

The Chicano < ultural renaissance 
of La Raza gave impetus to the 
Mural movement in all of the 
Southwest. The murals in the fnirriu. 
particularly the murals executed by 
gang members, brought gangs 
together in construc tive creative ae - 
tivity that diffused gang violence 
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and promoted Chicano solidarity 
through culture. Mural themes in- 
clude symbols and forma, elements 
of Aztec and Mayan iconography as 
well as Catholic religious imagery 
that mirrors the Mestizo culture of 
Mexico and the Chicano Southwest. 

A Madonna painted on a wall at 
Casa Marvella by social worker Sain 
Zepeda and the Arizona gang 
became a local icon, as people in the 
neighborhood presented her with 
fresh flowers and plants. 

In the beginning of the 70*s the 
stylized graffiti of names and pfaca.s 
was incorporated into the lower sec- 
tions of many murals. 'Without the 
graffiti', the painter Herron says, 
'the wall is too untouched, too bare, 
and not really a part of the 
neighborhood' (Coekroft, Weber, & 
Coekroft, p. fi'i). Herron treats the 
nair.es with respec t and when a buy 
dies. In* reportedly paints a cross 
over the name. 

Tin* Chic ano mural iconography 
draws upon a variety of visual 
sources, some ancient, some of im- 
mediate soc ial content and some 
adaptations inc luding graffiti. These 
images represent an amalgam of an- 
cient and contemporary iconography 
and serve- as a visual record of the 
Chicanci's social and political struq;- 
glcs. 
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uth of the 
iconography of 
Chicano murals is 
drawn from four tradi- 
tional sources, as well 
as utilizing contem- 
porary graphic and social commen- 
tary: the Pre-Conquest mural tradi- 
tions of the Mayan and Toltec 
civilizations, Mexican church art. 
Posada and other Mexican social 
commentators, and 1ms Tres Gmndes* 
the muralists, Rivera, Orozco, and 
Siqueiros. The iconography 
employed in Chicano murals ranges 
from contemporary social commen- 
tary depicting the treatment of 
Chicanos at the hands of law en- 
forcement groups and racist groups 
to depiction of very traditional im- 
ages with little or no obvious social 
commentary. The images developed 
for a mural depend a great deal 
about the social, political orientation 
of the artist and the purpose of the 
mural. The murals themselves 
reflect a broad range of artistic com- 
petencies ranging from those 
displaying a higher level of profes- 
sional accomplishment to those 
crudely applied images in which the 
social message outweighs painterly 
ability. 

What we especially want to ex- 
amine here are the types of imagery 
employed, the meaning of the 
iconography used, and how these 
serve to establish and enhance the 
meaning of being a Chicano in a 
contemporary urbanized society. 

An eagle sitting on a prickly pear 
cactus with outstretched wings is a 
frequently used symbol of the 
Chicano\s ties to the ancient Indian 
cultures. Aztlan. the ancient legen- 
dary home and origin of the Aztecs 
from which they began their 
wanderings in search of a home, 
eventually settling at the present day 
site of Mexico City. In their 
wanderings initiated by their god 
Huitzelopochtli. the Aztecs con- 
tinued to seek the omen of the eagle 
which was discovered on a prickly 
pear cactus with its wings out- 
stretched toward the rays of the sun. 
basking in the warmth and fieshness 
of the morning. In its talons, tin* 
eagle held a bird with very fine 
feathers, precious, and shining. 
When people saw the eagle they 
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humbled themselves, as if the bird 
were divine. According to the 
legend, the eagle upon seeing them 
bowed in their direction. Observing 
this, the Aztecs believed that they 
had come to the end of their 
journey. They marked the site and 
rested at what was to become the 
present site of Mexico City. The use 
of the eagle on a cactus reminds the 
Chicano of ties to a distant heritage 
as does the use of stepped pyramids 
and other symbols from their Aztec 
roots. 

Quctzalcoatl, also of ancient 
legends, is depicted as a plumed ser- 
pent in a number of the murals. 
The most important of the Aztec 
gods, Quctzalcoatl is a combination 
of serpent, the rain god of the earth, 
and his cnemv the eagle (Smith, 
1%8). 

Various religious, political, and 
military leaders are often depicted in 
the Chicano murals, particularly in 
the more traditionally oriented im- 
agery. Among these, the Virgin of 
Guadalupe, patron saint of Mexico, 
is shown as a madonna-like figure 
with arms outstretched, dressed in 
blue, and radiating light from her 
body. Hidalgo (1753-1811) is shown 
as a balding, sunken-eyed cleric 
often carrying a torch is known as 
the Father of Mexican Indepen- 
dence. He was a Creole priest who 
led the first major attack against the 
Spaniards. In the attack against the 



garrison at Polores in 1810 crying, 
"Long live our Lady of Gaudalupe, 
long live independence'. Hidalgo 
rallied thousands to the cause before 
being captured and executed on July 
31, 1811. 

Other heroes to Mexican in- 
dependence include Juarez and 
Zapata. Benito Juarez (180(j-1872) 
was president from 1867 to 1871. A 
poor Indian lawyer from Oaxaca, 
Juarez ordered the execution of 
Maximillian after defeating the 
French. Juarez is depicted as dark 
skinned and with slicked-down black 
hair wearing a black frock coat car- 
rying a book. Kmiliano Zapata 
(18:i:M91?>). a warrior hero of the 
Revolution, is also known as a 
champion of agrarian reform. 

Popular Mexican prints, such as 
by Jose Posada, have been a potent 
force in Mexican culture and have 
had an impact on the iconography 
of Chicano murals. Posada, born in 
1852, worked as a print maker for 
over forty years contributing very 
inexpensive, but broadly distributed 
prints (zinc etching) to development 
of a national consciousness. Posada's 
images that irreverent of political as 
well as common human foibles. His 
thousands of images illustrating 
stories, book covers, and found in a 
variety of broadsides, newspapers, 
and periodicals dealt with disasters, 
national events, everyday life, 
miracles, and especially calaveras. 
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Calavera means skull in Spanish, and 
by extension skeleton. In Posada's 
calaveras prints, all of the characters 
are skeletons that deal with every 
type of human activity. Most of 
these prints were done for All Soul's 
Day Day of the Dead and satirize 
social and political issues. Posada's 
Calaveras prints are important in that 
they 'tap sources that are typically 
Mexican, for both the Indian 
heritage (skulls and death-goddesses 
are common in pre-Columbian art) 
and the Spanish heritage (the death 
orientation of the* monastic orders, 
and the dance-of-dcath and Memen- 
to mori traditions) have blended in 
the average* Mexican's stoic, but far 
from humorless, view of death' 
(Berdecio & Appelbaum, 1972, p. 
xviii). The skulls and skeletons that 
can be found in Chicano murals, 
thus, demonstrate the iconographic 
cultural continuity. 

Some of the symbols are constant- 
ly being recycled to serve more con- 
temporary needs. For instance, an 
eagle perched on a cactus, clutching 
a writhing snake is at the* center of 
the Mexican Hag c onsisting of ver- 
tical bands, from left to right, of 



green, white, and red. The Mexican 
flag is adapted to some of the 
murals. The image of the eagle 
shows up again as the symbol of 
Cesar Chavez's Farmers Unions. 
Chavez is also often depicted along 
with other heroes of Chicanos' 
struggles. 

Si»i ul I him I i'»r • i»l 
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t first glance, it might 
seem sufficient to simp- 
ly say that Chicano 
murals serve to provide 
cultural identity and 
continuity. 
However, to do that is to gloss over 
some* of the particular ways that the 
Chicano mural movement has func - 
tioned and thus loose sight of 
perspectives that provide insights in- 
to the* func tioning of other c ultures 
as well. It is important to see the* 
Chic ano mural movement as part of 
a broader cultural context which 
gave it direction and an imagery 
that could be adapted to contem- 
porary problems, It is helpful to 
consider the social functions of this 




and other cultural developments 
from the framework of a four- 
function paradigm (Neperud, 1981) 
which has also been used for analyz- 
ing the cultural maintenance func- 
tions of Wisconsin Native American 
art (Neperud & Stuhr, 1987). 

Social systems such as the con- 
temporary urban Chicano communi- 
ty functions to maintain its integrity 
through development and promulga- 
tion of normative values, meanings, 
and expectations in an environment 
in which certain adaptations are 
necessary for survival (See Figure 
above). The normative func tion is 
represented as Point I and en- 
vironmental adaptation as Point II. 
A social system also exists on a time 
dimension in which goals are 
sought, Point III, and which is 
maintained as a culture over time, 
Point IV, through common symbols 
and meanings. The use of this 
paradigm provides a perspective 
from which to examine how 
Chicano mural imagery and its 
iconography functions within the 
Chicano community. 



Of what importance arc murals to 
Chicanos and their community? 
**irst, murals represent direct in- 

Ivemcnt by many people of a par- 
* ular community, ethnic origin* or 
group. Participation in creation and 
painting of the murals means that 
Chicanos have a direct relationship 
to visuals, not just art which is often 
regarded as separate iron? people. 
This participation in painting the 
murals results in community pride 
among the Chicanos. Prestige results 
from the fact that others come to see 
and talk about the murals. Addi- 
tionally, communities tend to protect 
their murals from defacement, and 
thus, people are defending their own 
communities. Perhaps, of greatest 
importance is the identity that the 
murals provide the people of a com- 
munity People's lives are reflected 
in the murals; they can identify with 
the murals and with the community. 
Furthermore, the artists identify 
with the community and in the pro- 
cess art is demystified in the sense 
that art becomes a part of their lives 
rather than existing in a separate 
and meaningless manner. Art 
becomes a vital human process in 
contrast to a view of art as a 
separate object removed from mean- 
ing for manv people (Coekrolt, 
Weber, & Cockroft, 1977). In these 
ways, the Chicano murals function 
in a normative sense. Point I 
(paradigm) to establish values, 
meaning, and expectations that give 
the Chicano a sense of who they 
are. Creation of murals also chan- 
nels actions of youth in a socially 
acceptable manner. 

The Chicano mural movement 
functioned to bring the Chicano 
community together in the sense 
that they realized that they could be 
a force to be rc« koned with as they 
faced the future. In providing for a 
sense of identity, Chicanos began to 
realize that there was some hope of 
attaining goals. Castellanos (1^74. 
p. 40) recognized this: W few 
Chicano artists and organizers have 
awakened the dormant world of art 
and politics into one of activity and 
deep controversy on all issues con- 
cerning the arts'. This 'new art 
front* has the potential of creating 
institutional change. In effect. 
Chicano mural movement has func- 
tioned at Point III. Goal Attain- 
ment, particularly in developing of 
\isioit of themselxes as a force in at- 



mining social goals. Tied into this 
movement were the development of 
the educational workshops and 
organizations that began to serve as 
a means of obtaining social cohe- 
sion. Realistically the mural move- 
ment has not always continued as a 
strong social movement, but one can 
speculate that it served as a basis for 
some of the political gains in tht 
form of stronger voices that Chicano 
political leaders have begun to exert 
in recent years toward attaining 
social goals of Chicanos. 

Without a doubt, the Chicano 
muralists have drawn heavily upon 
the symbols and meanings of the In- 
dian. Hispanic, and Mexican 
cultures of which they are an exten- 
sion. A strong visual history of 
Chicanos has been presented by the 
imagery and iconography employed 
in the murals. This has been a 
strong visual communication of who 
they are. where they have come 
front, and the struggles through 
which they have prevailed as a peo- 
ple. Other cultures and ethnic 
groups should be so fortunate as to 
have this complex rich visual history 
of who they are in terms of a 
cultural identity and history (Point 
IV. Cultural Maintenance). The 
Chicano muralists in the sense that 
they have recycled, adapted, and 
created new forms have extended 
and continued their visual presence 
and cultural continuity. 

The murals in Kast Los Angeles 
functioned as powerful educational 
tools, giving their painters an educa- 
tion in their cultural background 
and potential political power in the 
opportunity to teach the people in 
their own neighborhoods what they 
were learning. Studying an art form 
such as this can enable other young 
people to understand the educa- 
tional, political, and religious as well 
as decorative and aesthetic functions 
of public art in society. 

By creating their own public art 
based on issues that air important 
in society, young people can clarify 
their own ideas, deal with the func- 
tion of symbols and understand the 
important function of formal and 
technic al values in expressing and 
communicating ideas to other people 
in the community through art. 

The fac t that murals are group 
projects, that many people* may 
have a hand in designing them ami 



that many people are involved in 
planning and painting them, is an 
important creative alternative to in- 
dividual self-expression that is often 
the r* 1 • way creativity in art is 
presented Murals are a very power- 
ful educational tool, Years after 
their creation they are often the only 
art projec ts that young people and 
the members of their community 
remember. 

The effect of youths 1 involvement 
in a meaningful artistic venture has 
surely been demonstrated in defus- 
ing some of the hostility and asoc ial 
behavior of Chicano youth. The 
strong educational function of the 
Chicano mural movements 
demonstrates how an artistic* activity 
with direc t ties to life is c apable of 
vitally involving Chicano youth in 
purposeful activities. Perhaps, we 
might give more attention to art 
whose purposes arises with the peo- 
ple instead of sifting art from the 
top down until it has been 
anesthetized of potent social content 
and functions by the time it reaches 
students in classrooms. 
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Educational 
Travels As A 
Cultural 




he ultimate multi- 
cultural experience is 
immersing oneself in 
another culture by liv- 
ing in it. For the art 
teacher who enjoys 
travel there are many ways in which 
to structure a first-hand multi- 
cultural experience that will provide 
experiences relevant to the 
classroom. One might wish to ar- 
range to spend some time, either 
teaching or observing, in the schools 
of the area chosen to visit. The 
school, as a microcosm of society, 
exhibits the kind of social and 
cultural values that are important to 
the culture of which it is a part. 
The style of interaction between 
teacher and students, the methods of 
instruction* and the nature of cur- 
riculum can all provide insights into 
a culture. 

In planning an experience in 
foreign schools, or even in schools in 
another part of this country, one 
can explore a number of sources. 
Many university education depart- 



ments offe, ow rseas study or com- 
parative education courses that in- 
clude visits to f ireign schools either 
to observe* teach* or both. This 
route can offer a chance to interact 
with foreign teachers as well as react 
with American colleagues about the 
experience. A good travel agent may 
be able to put you in touch with 
educational groups overseas. The 
National Education Association 
(NEA), National Art Education 
Association (NAEA)» and Interna- 
tional Society for Education through 
Art (INSEA) are organizations that 
can provide information about travel 
opportunities that could introduce 
you to schools and art programs in 
the area you wish to visit. Do not 
overlook friends and relatives that 
originate from other places. They 
may be happy to assist with letters 
of introduction to personal contacts 
in their homeland. 

It is important that all parties in- 
volved communicate about expecta- 
tions on the part of the host and the 
visiting teacher. Length of visit, 
amount of time and responsibilities 



in the classroom , curriculum, 
materials, and social practices arc 
among the areas (hat need to be 
discussed prior to and at the begin- 
ning of a visit. Above all. it is im- 
portant tor the visiting teacher to go 
into the experience with an open 
mind and an attitude of flexibility. 
The purpose of this kind of ex- 
perience is to learn about the 
culture of the host, not to perpetrate 
one's o%vn values. 

For three weeks during a summer 
in India. I had the opportunity to 
live with an Indian family in 
Ahmedahad and work as a visiting 
teacher in two different types of 
schools there. I arranged this ex- 
perience through the University of 
Wisconsin-River Falls and Dr. Ross 
Korsgaard in the School of Kduca- 
tioti there. My encounter with In- 
dian culture prov ed most enric hing 
and enlightening. 



India. V 




Ithough the arts have 
always been educative 
and essential in Indian 
life, the place of art 
education as a school 
subject is fairly recent. 
In order to assess changes in Indian 
art education, the position of the 
arts in ancient India must be 
understood. In prehistoric India of 
3000 B.C.. art was closely connected 
with religion and ritual. In fact art 
was not separate from lite: it was an 
essential part of the daily living pro- 
cess. Through the arts. . .traditional 
values found expression, the arts 
reinforced age-old traditions, 
strengthened cultural identities and 
made for harmonious soc ial relation- 
ships (Sen, 198. r >). An example* of 
this is raugoli, a kind of painting 
made on the ground or floor with 
colored sand. The images an* made 
by artists for the* celebration of 
holidays and spec ial occasions, en- 
joyed for awhile*, then swept away. 
Rangoli artists use traditional 
themes as well as modern ones, link- 
ing the past with tin* present in 
community celebration. Artists like 
these historic ally have* had a definite 
place in society and the caste* struc- 
ture. Training in the arts was pass- 
ed on carefully from the master 
(guru) to die student (shishva). 
Because art served to manifest 
O" >sophic thought in daily gesture. 



even the simplest villager could ap- 
preciate art for its cultural value. 

In the late nineteenth century the 
British rule and educational system 
came to India. Art was taught as a 
school subject and the concept of 
drawing was based on rigorous prac - 
tice for skill development to be* 
precisely followed under perspective 
rules. Repetitive geometrical design 
was another aspect of the drawing 
course (Virmani, 1984). The pur- 
pose of this was to train draftsmen 
and engineers who would fill the ap- 
propriate positions in colonial socie- 
ty. Today, thirty years after in- 
dependence, art in the Indian school 
bears the distinc tive mark of British 
influence. At the same time, the 
Child Art movement, advocating 
freedom of self-expression, and the 
revival of Indian art heritage have 
broadened the* purpose* and ap- 
proach to art education. 

Education is free and compulsory 
to all children in India up to the age 
of 14 or Standard IX (comparable 
to grade 9). The* union and state 
governments are jointly responsible 
for educational matters. A large 
number of middle and upper class 
families are willing to pay tuition for 
private schools in hopes of a higher 
quality education for their children. 
The literacy rate hovered around 28 
perc ent in 1981, varying greatly 
from state to state. Over-population 
and poverty make compulsory 
education fairly unenforceable, 
especially in the rural villages. Some 
kind of art seems to be prevalent in 
most schools, although there is no 
mandated requirement and no state 
or national curriculum. 



hmedahad is a citv of 
over two million people 
situated in tin* western 
state of Gujarat. It is a 
blend of Hindu ami 
Moslem cultures in a 
renowned commercial and textiles 
production center. Mahatma Candhi 
founded his Ashram there and. 
unlike many other parts of India, 
there is little evidence of British col- 
onial occupational. Life reflects the 
variety and continuity of traditions 
both old and new. Cattle, cars, and 
rickshaws share the saute roadways. 
Women wrapped in hand-printed 
sarees \ iew modern abstrac t and ex- 




pressionist India paintings in art 
museums, lilass and steel strut tures 
stand side by side with ornately 
carved stone temples, livery where 
there is an element of artistry and 
craft of the hand: the arrangement 
o. vegetables lor sale on a blanket, 
small tooled metal images of deities 
on kitchen walls, intricate designs in 
henna (red dyestuff) on the hacks of 
young girls hands, large day pots to 
cool drinking water. 

The political situation in 
Aiwoedabad was less than desirable 
ihtr Kg my visit ami impacted heaxi- 
»v on die educational systems. Since 
♦ Hit, the Indian government has 
identified 'scheduled castes and 
tribes*, a group including un- 
touchables and others who had 
historic ally been deprived of normal 
social interaction and opportunities 
in the* mainstream of sotietv. This 
group comprises about 22 percent ol 
the population. The state of (iujarat 
proclaimed that ten percent ot all 
medical and engineering openings at 
the university be reserved for these 
'socially backward c lasses'. Higher- 
caste Hindus have protested this 
policy, since they dominate the 
university admissions. But the* most 
violent demonstrations came alter 
the new government raised the 
quota to 28 percent. Riots, looting, 
and killing put the 1 city under cm few 
and all schools save one were closed 
At last an agreement was made to 
rescind the* additional 18 percent 
reservation. Federal troops were 
withdrawn, schools reopened, and 
the c ity began a slow return to not 
male v. 

The Central School is one < i a 
system of central schools throughout 
India and several other countries 
that serves o\ei !tl)O t (MH) children ol 
transferable* government employe*, 
including the military The s% stein 
uses uniform syllabus and textbooks 
and prepares students for the All In- 
dia Secondary c n!*ool Certificate Kx- 
animation. F. location is free* through 
the eight s'. uiclard and a nominal 
tuition is charged for the ninth 
through twelfth. The language oi in- 
struction is Hindi but Knglish is 
taught as a required subject The 
Central School in Ahmedahad sn\cs 
about 1200 students in Standards 1 
through XII and is started t>\ sixt\ 
teachers. In the long buildings sm- 
rouuding a courtvard. students su 
quite close together at desks in theii 
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classrooms. Each room has a single 
chalkboard and not muc h decora- 
t ion . As the principal, Mr. Rat hurt* 
stated, * Please excuse us if you find 
it crowded or if there be some 
broken desks, but you will not find 
among us any broken hearts/ He 
was quite correct. 

Art in one form or another is part 
of the curriculum for all students. In 
the first through fifth standards it is 
taught in the classroom. At the sixth 
standard the students begin to follow 
tine of three streams, either Sc ience. 
Commerce, or Humanities, and this 
determines the amount of art in the 
curriculum. Students bring their 
own supplies (i.e., pencils, paints, 
sketchpads) although the teacher 
provides a few things from time to 
time. Resourcefulness is so instilled 
in them from early childhood on 
that c hildren use* :heir materials 
sparingly, careful not to waste paint 
and seldom disposing of paper 
without first using both sides. 
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Drawing class for the sixth 
through ninth standards meets two 
or three times a week. Mrs. T.M. 
Desai, a very accomplished artist in 
her own right, teaches drawing 
through a variety of subject matter 
from figures in action to still-life and 
landscape. In the lessons that I 
witnessed, she drew and explained 
several items on the board which the 
students copied into their notebooks. 
Alter this they usually do 'free-hand 
drawing' or drawing something 
original along the lines of the ex- 
ample's. The styles encouraged are 
very traditional, including stylized 
appearance of Indian facial features, 
figures which mimic the graceful 
rhythm of temple carvings, and or- 
nate flowers resembling those of the 
Islamic miniature paintings of the 
Ibth century. One of the objectives 
of the Central sc hool is, *To develop 
a spirit of national integration and 
create a sense of Indianness among 
c hildren* (Kendriya Vidyalaya, 
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1983). This is certainly carried out 
in art education. The primary em- 
phasis is on the development of ap- 
preciation tor the very art that is an 
integral part of Indian culture. Here 
was one area where 1 saw little 
evidence of Western European in- 
fluence. 

Students it these drawing classes 
showed mon attentiveness and con- 
cern about following directions than 
most American students do. I in- 
troduced contour drawing, the use 
of one continuous line, to a sixth 
standard class. Although the concept 
was foreign to them, they made a 
supreme effort to draw as they were 
instructed to. Another time I had 
each student draw a running man. 
Many of them consulted their 
notebooks for the appropriate stick 
figure to copy. If I presented a topic 
and made some quick sketches on 
the board, the students were puzzled 
that I erased my drawings and en- 
couraged their own ideas. The op- 
portunity to copy an example pro- 
vides some confidence that the task 
is being completed correctly. 
Perhaps in the discipline of school- 
ing a little spontaneity has been lost. 

Craft, taught in the sixth through 
twelfth standards, fall into the 
category called Socially Useful and 
Productive Work (SUPW) rather 
than Fine Arts. The purpose of 
SUPW is *to provide a corrective to 
the predominantly bookish character 
of education so that the ethos and 
dignity of labor pervade the school 
atmosphere' (Kendrya Vidyalaya, 
1983). This category also includes 
home economics and industrial arts, 
each student must include some 
class from this group every year. In 
the middle school, students* work 
ranged from drawing and painting 
designs to cutting paper and prin- 
ting with objects. They also learned 
calligraphy and stylized lettering. In 
India many things arc 4 still done and 
made by hand, in spite of the grow- 
ing industrialization. These courses 
teach children bow to produce 
decorative items as a hobby or 
diversion from academic studies. It 
also teac hes them to respect the 
value of hand-made things, no mat- 
in how simple in origin. 

Secondary craft class consisted en- 
tirely of girls. Here too, drawing 
and design work predominated, but 
sewing and other textile crafts are 
also practiced. Whether or not a girl 
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goes on into higher education, and 
many at this school will, it is still an 
asset for her to be able to sew and 
make decorative things for the 
home. Batik has a long tradition in 
India and many of the student 
pieces reflect a synthesis of produc- 
tion and appreciation of cultural 
tradition. Images of the deity 
Krishna in various stages of his life, 
scenes of village life, and the 
classically beautiful Indian woman 
were among the subject matter 
skillfully portrayed with wax and 
dye. 

Amrit-Jynti School 

I mrit-Jyoti School 
M H private, 

M I school with about 500 

^11 students, ages two and 
I I a half to The 

■ I two founding principals 

have extensive educational training 
and experience in the United States 
and India. The school was founded 
with the idea of bringing the best of 
the two worlds together in educa- 
tional philosophy and practice. Like 
most well-reputed private schools, 
Amrit-Jyoti has a long waiting list of 
prospective students. Tuition is 
graduated according to family in- 
come. Facilities include two cam- 
puses less than a mile from each 
other. Conditions are a little crowd- 
ed but bright and attract 5 ve. Extra- 
curricular activities include 
horseback riding, skating, dance, 
music, crafts, and sports. Yoga and 
meditation are required for all 
students. 

Two art teachers are on the stall, 
one for the preschool and primary 
levels, one for the upper primary 
and secondary levels. Although the 
primary art teacher was moving to 
another city, I had a chance to 
speak with her. Much of the 
primary art education here consists 
of developing motor skills by using 
tools and creative expression. There 
is some influence of the Montessori 
system. She begins lessons with a 
picture talk or a stc *y and the 
children respond by doing their own 
drawn composition or design work. 
Sometimes they go on short field 
trips for artistic observation. Art 
lessons take place in the classroom 
with the teacher moving from room 
to room. A set of design-coloring 
books is required for primary 
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students to purchase but these are 
designed for schools with no art 
teacher and are used here primarily 
as supplementary exercise. 

I taught a number of primary 
classes at Amrit-Jyoti and found the 
same desire to follow the teacher's 
directions but to a lesser degree. 
After making a presentation with a 
theme I found these students full of 
ideas to draw and fairly unrestrain- 
ed in expressing them. Themes 
relating to Indian life experience, 
such as holidays, recreation, the 
monsoon, and the marketplace, pro- 
duced better results than fantasy im- 
ages. Although most of these 
children are of a socioeconomic class 
that watches a lot r f television they 
were less inclined to draw monsters, 
superheroes, and fantasy creatures 
than their American counterparts. 
Many of the symbols used in these 
drawings were similar to American 
children's symbols for the same 
things: animals, people, plants, 
vehicles. The exceptions were those 
which depicted something uniquely 
Indian: turbans, sarees, rickshaws, 
or unusual kinds of trees. Indian 
children like to use rulers as an aid 
to drawing, no matter what the sub- 
ject is, and I strongly discouraged 
this during my lessons. 

My only communication problems 
were with the young primary 
children. Although English is the 
medium of instruction here, the 
young ones do not yet have the 
vocabulary to communicate freely. 
At times they would rush up to me 
with pictures in hand and unleashed 
excited commentary in Gujarati, 
their home language. If I failed to 
understand they would repeat it 
anxiously. After all, the other adults 
in their lives spoke Gujarati, so why 
not this one? 

Swati Mazumdar, the upper level 
art teacher made a strong case for 
art education in the schools. More 
than providing recreation or training 
future artists, she believes that ait 
education serves to integrate the 
visual world into each student's life. 
Her curriculum includes various 
types of drawing (still-life, nature, 
Indian life), design, color theory, 
perspective, composition, art theory, 
and art appreciation. This is the 
first indication of art history, both 
Indian and Western, that I have 
seen at this level. A projector is 
available for showing slides and art 



reproductions decorate many of the 
classrooms. Emphasis on aesthetics 
and art learning in conjunction with 
studio skills parallel current 
American thought in art education. 

Other Schools 

■ was fortunate to be 
introduced to two other 
schools with unique art 
programs. The first 
was the Shreyas 
School, part of a 
philanthropic foundation instituted 
and managed by Lena Mangaldas 
with monetary support from family- 
owned textile industries. In addition 
to tuition-paying students, Shreyas 
educates a number of orphans who 
live at the school. Low, rambling 
buildings and lush acreage dotted 
with play equipment create a park- 
like setting. Children learn by 
Montessori method in nursery 
school and primary classes. 
Academic subjects are taught in self- 
contained classrooms and children 
move to different buildings for art, 
music, dance, and physical training 
where they are taught by specialists. 
The art teacher was in the midst of 
string design project when I visited. 
He showed me a number of pain- 
tings and drawings by children 
depicting urban and village life and 
images from folklore. The school has 
a weaving workshop, also a pottery 
and a kiln. Student-rnade earthen- 
ware forms showed vitality and 
creativity in the use of three- 
dimensional space. This collection of 
animal forms and various decorated 
vessels are among the most spon- 
taneous clay pieces I have ever seen 
in a primary school. Each year the 
school holds a festival for the sur- 
rounding community involving per- 
formances and student-made art. 
Continued private support and in- 
tensive energy of the staff and ad- 
ministration keep Shreyas School an 
exemplary learning environment. 

Like the Shreyas School, the C.N. 
School is also a private institution. 
It includes a primary and secondary 
school, college, art school, and 
school of architecture. I came to this 
place to observe the classes of 
Rashmi Khatri, a well-known art 
educator in Ahmedabad. Mr. Khatri 
has done several studies for the state 
on children's artwork and creativity. 
He maintains that children do not 



need to be taught how and what to 
do but need to be guided to express 
what is already in them. Children 
seemed extremely happy working in 
his crowded art room and were 
reluctant to leave at lunchtime. He 
allowed me to look through a huge 
pile of student paintings done in 
tempera and choose several to take 
with me. I chose one of a political 
event, a dance scene with girls in 
traditional costumes, and several 
paintings of sports and school life 
Mr. Khatri also encourages free- 
form compositions and work in mix- 
ed media. The work produced in 
this program is more expressionism* 
and abstract than what is usually 
done in the school drawing classes. 

Conclusion 

II s India continues 
■ I establish itself 

■ among developing na- 
VI tions, 

|( parities promise to 
I HI continue and with that 
a revised approach to art education. 
A committee was appointed in 1967 
to make a study on improvement of 
art education, but financial 
restraints of vital national priorities 
have delayed the implementation of 
curriculum and conceptual 
framework for primary and secon- 
dary levels, the inclusion of 
aesthetics as well as creative artistic 
expression through traditional draw- 
ing and craft activities, and in- 
service teacher training. 

My short experience of living in 
India gave me some insight into its 
culture and values as they are 
reflected in the educational systems. 
Respect lor authority and self- 
discipline are very evident in the 
students' demeanor. In competition 
to attain places in universities with 
limited enrollments, the student's 
struggle for excellence is intense. 
Parents agonize over long waiting 
lists and pay high tuition to get 
their young children into private 
schools, for this is seen as the best 
preparation for acceptance into the 
university. Middle-class parents 
know that their children's education 
is the key to their own future as well 
as that of their offspring, tor there is 
no social security in India. Kach 
family is responsible for its own 
members welfare. Perhaps living in 
crowded cities and dwellings where 



* personal space* is at a premium 
necessitates a more gentile social at- 
titude with less selfish interest. In a 
country known for its caste system, 
everything has its teachers are each 
respected for their contributions to 
soc iety. In teaching art to c hildren, 
the continuity of culture through 
self-expression takes precedence over 
innovation. 

Through interaction with people 
and the environment, I gained a 
deep appreciation for the fabric of 
everyday life in India. As in any 
place, there is a rythm to the pat- 
tern of daily existence and a way of 
"being* that is unique to that 
culture. Indians value their tradi- 
tional arts and iconography, the 
roots of which date back many cen- 
turies. I bec ame intrigued with the 
colors, patterns, textures, and im- 
ages I encountered, as well as social 
nuances and mannerisms. It is my 
sense of ' Indianni'ss' that I hope to 
communicate to my students when I 
introduce an area of art or craft 
from that country to them. There 
arc* slides to show, stories to tell, 
and art works to compare with our 
own. For many children, the world 
is a small, limited place, as is the 
selection of art they see. Learning 
about children from another coun- 
try, their schools and art work c an 
teach them to appreciate the univer- 
sal aspects of the human race. 

The knowledge gained through 
this experience has led me to ap- 
preciate my own culture and en- 
vironment in a new way. The 
return home can lead one to ex- 
amine* the many small things we 
take for granted, perhaps bec ause 
they seem less exotic by comparison. 
If we explore the ways in which we 
adorn our bodies, the arrangements 



of goods in stores and shopping 
malls, the forms and spaces in our 
own architecture, we have a rich 
visual militux that expresses the 
values of our own culture. This kind 
of renewal c an revitalize the ways in 
which we present the world to our 
students. 

Perhaps the greatest reward of 
this experience has been the expand- 
ed vision I have developed of my 
profession as an educator. Interac- 
ting with students and teac hers half 
way around the world gave me a 
profound sense of the universal ac- 
tivity called education of which we 
are all a part. I gained an increased 
sense of confidence in my own pro- 
fessional abilities and much respect 
for my Indian colleagues. One of 
the most rewarding aspec ts of 
educational travel is that it makes 
you reflect upon yourself and your 
own culture. The challenge is to in- 
tegrate the unique experience into 
one's persona and to create new 
personal and professional meanings 
from which to operate. 
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idnoy Wadina Loo's 
Slovak woven wheat 
^^^^^^^ m crucifixes are an in- 

M I nit ate symmetrical web 

~ of fibre and seed, 
nature's Hie force 
bending to humankind's geometry 
and symbolic thought but not break- 
ing or losing its grassy identity. 
Jerry Hawpetoss' Menominee roach 
headdress is a study in the contrast 
of softness and hardness, with its 
billow of woven porcupine and deer- 
tail hair attached to a long triangle 
of elk horn pierced with heart- 
shaped holes edged in bright red. 
Edith Hakamaa's Finnish rag rugs 
using the traditional 'big lake wave 1 
pattern vibrato with color, the 
repeated pattern building upon itself 
like visible harmonic sound waves. 

These are only three examples of 
intellectually challenging and 
sublime Wisconsin folk art by 
masters of their traditions. Dozens 
more could h* x mentioned. In addi- 
tion \t\ such highly skilled artists, it 
is also true that most people par- 
ticipate i 1 a folk art of some sort, be 
it needlework, whittling, carving a 
pumpkin at Halloween, or coloring 
eggs in Spring. 

Unlike academy trained tine ar- 
tists, folk artists rarely have any for- 
mal training but loam from their 
own elders and peers in a family or 
community setting, absorbing the 
aesthetics and techniques of their art 
form which is at once an expression 
of their individual creativity as well 
as the heritage of a communal 
group. Also unlike line artists, folk 
artists are seldom powerful ad- 
vocates of the importance of their 
work. Indeed, most are uncomfor- 
table with the very term 'artist \ In- 
stead they lend to think of 
themselves as people who know how 
to do something well. The works are 
meant to be appreciated on their 
own terms, mostly within the small 
community or sub-culture which 
already knows and understands the 
genie. 

As a result, the folk arts tend to 
be little known or appreciated out- 
side their traditional communities, 
and the folk arts of the local area 
usually get short shrift in arts educa- 
tion programs. But isn't this sort of 
wor 1 : common and uninteresting? 
Why should schools even bother 
with this folk art material? Is it real- 
ly .-in. anvwav. 1 
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To be satisfied that folk arts are 
true art and can be extraordinary, 
fascinating, and higMy valuable 
educationally, one need only take a 
closer look at some of the traditions 
and the work of their outstanding 
practitioners. As is true in die fine 
arts, not all folk artists are excellent 
However even those who are 
outstanding, typically are little- 
celebrated, close-to-home creators. 

Since knowledge of who are the 
good woodcaivers and laeemakers 
tends to be in-group information, 
the dilemma for an outsider is to 
cv« 'i know how or where to find 
such artists. They generally do not 
belong to art associations or show 
their works in galleries. 

Recently, in Wisconsin, the task 
lias been made a little easier. We 




now have the beginnings of a com- 
prehensive picture of Wisconsin folk 
artists and the genres of their work. 
The first systematic statewide field 
documentation effort of folk artists 
was conducted by folklorists James 
Leary and Janet (iilmore in 1983-86 
to identify potential participants for 
an exhibit developed by the John 
Michael Kohler Arts Center of 
Sheboygan. 

In fifty of Wisconsin's counties, 
they documented more than two 
hundred folk artists. Seventy had 
works included in the exhibit which 
was shown in Shehmgan. Madison, 
and Milwaukee during 1987. 
Reports on the artists and slides of 
their work .ire still accessible to the 
public at tin* kohler Arts Center. It 
is important to remember though, 
as extensive" as their survcx was. it 
nonetheless could oiilx scratch the 
surface*. There are still thousands of 
significant Wisconsin folk artists 
who have never been documented. 

Of" die inanx possible* good ex- 
amples. 1 will discuss the- work ol 
four artists doc unienied in this 
tiailbla/ing surve v. Kli/abcth keo 
sian and Allie M. Crumble are from 
Milwaukee and arc* both lolk fiber 
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artists, but they practice distinctly 
different traditions. Mrs. keosian is 
carrying on an Old World art form, 
Armenian needle lace, much as she 
learned it in her Middle Eastern 
homeland, while Mrs. Crumble** 
African-American quilting represents 
a New World synthesis of African 
and European elements with a 
decidedly African aesthetic 
underpinning. 

li/abeth keosian 
brought her lacemaking 
skills to Milwaukee 
when she immigrated 
to the United States in 
as a 'mail order 
bride/ Indeed, her hope chest filled 
with lace* was ceremonially integral 
to tlu* process of taking a spouse. 
She was born in Turkey in 1?M)?I 
and while* she was still an infant, the 
male members of Mrs. Kcosian's 
family perished in Turkish 
massacres of the Armenian 
populac e*. Soon after, her mother 
went blind, due* to the emotional 
stress. Mis. keosian reasons. When 
she* was ten years old. tlu* family 
moved to Lebanon where she lived 
lor nine* veils until arrangements 
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were made for her to marry her 
husband-to-be sight unseen, an 
Armenian immigrant shoemaker, in 
Milwaukee. Her sister, however, 
who had already immigrated to 
Milwaukee, met and approved of 
him beforehand. 

Working as a housewife and 
assisting her husband in his shoe 
repair business, she still had time to 
pursue lacemaking. her lifelong ar- 
tistic pursuit. She has made fine 
trimmings for wedding attire and 
undergarments, doilies and dresser 
scarves. Her home is filled with her 
lace, her embroidery and crochet 
work. 

She makes the items mostly for 
her own and her extended family's 
use. She makes Christinas and wed- 
ding presents of her work for nieces 
and grandnieces. While for a time, 
she says, people thought of her work 
as "old fashioned/ now all of her 
younger relatives are clamoring for 
it. and the Milwaukee Armenian 
community has asked her to 
demonstrate her skills to represent 
their ethnic traditions at the Interna- 
tional Institute's Holiday Folk Fair. 

Her needle lace is particularly 
siunning. The technique, which she 



began to learn from an older sister 
at the age of five, is technically 
demanding. Only the thread, a thin 
needle, and a lot of skill are used. 
The needle lace consists of concen- 
tric rings around a circular or oval 
central motif. Mrs. Keosian knows a 
wide array of geometric patterns. 
When creating a piece, though she 
may have a general idea of the 
eventual outcome, she uses a great 
deal of improvisation in selecting 
from her repertoire of design pat- 
terns and placing them in an order 
of concentric rings. Like a jazz solo 
in slow motion, each unique piece 
grows out of a never to be 
duplicated thought process which is 
frozen in time in the completed 
piece of lace. 

■ ike Mrs. Keosian, 
Allie Crumble began to 
learn her quilting skills 
quite early, when still a 
little girl in Newton 
County, Mississippi. 
She learned to piece cloth beginning 
at age seven and to quilt at nine. In 
1944, while in her early thirties, she 
and her husband moved to 
Milwaukee where he worked at 
Milwaukee Boiler and A. O. Smith. 
Later he started his own carpentry 
business and Allie would make 
quilts in the sawtooth pattern in his 
honor. 

Mrs. Crumble has remained an 
active quilter throughout her life, 
making and selling about a dozen 
quilts per year. She never worked 
outside the home where she was 
always very much occupied in rais- 
ing ten children along with her 
quil ing cottage industry. Her quilt 
tops *re generally composed of 
squares identical in pattern, dif- 
ferent in color scheme, enclosed in 
an intricately patterned edge. Most 
of her quilts are made from brand 
new material though some are coin- 
posed of scraps provided by her 
seamstress daughter. 

Mrs. Crumble adheres to fixed 
geometric patterns; the quilts are 
then filled with a multiplicity of 
vivid colors — particularly her 'Aunt 
Sooky* quilts, (apparently Aunt 
Sooky's wardrobe involves flam- 
boyant tastes) and the 'broken 
dishes* pattern rendered in practical- 
ly luminescent triangles of taffeta 
and silk. Her striking use of color is 
also sometimes matched in originali- 
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ty of concept, as in her necktie 
quilt, which features a tie per square 
from each male member of the 
Metropolitan Baptist Church. 

■ lie traditional division 
of labor in many world 
cultures predisposes 
women towards 
creative work in fibre 
and fabric and men 
towards wood and metal. When Art 
Moe was a six year old boy in La 
Crosse, his father Clarence, a 
carpenter and cabinetmaker, gave 
him a pocket knife with the tradi- 
tional admonition. 'Keep it sharp 
and you'll never cut yourself.' He 



began to whittle right away, (his 
first piece was a toad of pine) and 
lias continued whittling on and off 
throughout his life — a whimsical side 
to his serious occupation with wood. 
Like his father. Art was a building 
contractor for 2(i years. Mr. Moe 
relocated to Hayward in 1%1 where 
lie continued as a builder until 
1<*70. At that time, he and his wife 
bought a dilapidated old resort on 
tin* shores of Lac* Courtes Oreille* 
where he has used his skills to 
substantially improve and has 
rcchristencd 'Thor s Kitchen' in 
honor of his Norwegian-American 
roots. 

It was also around I!M>! that Art 
first attempted a c haii^aw 
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carving — whittling on a grand scale 
He completed a building for a camp 
in Oneida County and wanted to 
leave a special personal mark. He 
noticed a nearby stump and decided 
to carve the figure of a bear in it. 
Since then he has continued to make 
ehainsaw carvings, many decorate 
the grounds at his resort and 
restaurant, and lie has donated 
others to groups like the Lion's 
(Hub, Chamber of Commerce and 
Birchwood Bluegill Festival to be 
rattled off. Mr. Moe reckons that he 
has carved roughly 1 ,000 figures. 
For the most part, they are symbolic 
of the important factors in the ar- 
tist's life. They include northwoods 
wildlife (bear, eagles, muskellunges. 
snapping turtles), regional types (In- 
dians, lumberjacks, fanners and 
fishermen), and in celebration of his 
Norwegian roots. Vikings and 
figures from Nordic folklore. 

Art Moe is a member of the first 
generation of ehainsaw carvers. In 
this sense it is a relatively new folk 
art form, hut ehainsaw carving 
draws on earlier woodworking skills, 
occupational, ethnic, and regional 
traditions. The ehainsaw allows the 
carver to work on a larger scale and 
like whittling, represents a creative, 
whimsical applic ation of the skills 
associated with practical, functional 
tools, and materials. 




t is apparent from the 
previous examples that 
folk arts are not static 
and folk artists do not 
slavishly adhere to a 
rigid traditional model. 
Nor do the folk arts necessarily 
evoke an old timely, venerable im- 
age. Tim Anderson of Madison 
would scarcely have thought of 
himself as a folk artist, yet his work 
as a car customizer who "chops* and 
'channels' hot rods is firmly ground- 
ed in the aesthetic traditions of a 
sub-culture and there is no question 
that his artistry is highly 
sophisticated and requires great 
skill. 

A young man in his early thirties. 
Tim manages a custom welding and 
fabrication shop. He also has a 
garage/shop adjacent to his home 
where he does his hot rod work on 
weekends and evenings. Like other 
folk artists, Tim began to acquire 
his skills at an early age. His father 
is a mechanic and by the time he 
was eleven, Tim too was working as 
a pit mechanic. About that time he 
also learned to weld. 

Tim creates a complex form of 
kinetic sculpture when lie fabricates 
hot rods from standard cars that 
date roughly from the micl-HWO's to 
the* midT9. r )0V In addition to the 
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sculptural work of 'chopping and 
'channeling' the bodies to alter their 
basic* shape, since they must still 
function as vehicles, he must also 
build new rear ends, replace straight 
axle front ends with those having in- 
dependent suspension, 'drop' in a 
different engine and sometimes do 
paint jobs. 

Chopping and channeling involve 
removing or occasionally adding to 
parts of the cat 's cat) so as to alter 
its geometric shape. Tim studies a 
car for several days before beginning 
work. Sometimes he takes pictures 
of the cars and cuts them as a way 
to visualize what he intends to 
create. The work is complex 
because, lowering the top, for exam- 
ple, involves removal of several in- 
ches from the side of the cat), 
shortening the roof, and compress- 
ing the upper part of the door fram- 
ing the window, all the while 4 
creating the flow of line that Tim is 
seeking. 

The seldom articulated aesthetics 
of hot rods entail the creation of a 
sharp* or 'tough' looking, unique 
mac liine out of a standardized in- 
dustrial product. It is a struggle for 
the assertion of the individualized 
and the hand crafted in the very 
realm of the* mass-produced product 
which gave birth to the assembly 
line. 



'I I hen begins 

I consider 
I significance 
9 1 work of like 

I Keosian, Crumble, 
I Moe and Anderson 
becomes apparent that the lack of 
scholastic attention to the folk arts is 
a missed opportunity. In the first 
place, bringing folk artists to school 
or involving students in a folk art 
activity can validate and enhance 
the status of artistic traditions with 
which the students may already be 
familiar. The family-based folk arts 
often involve some of the most for- 
mative aesthetic experiences in a 
child's development. The hook rugs 
.which continually seemed to flow 
from my grandmother's ever-moving 
hands were the first art objects I 
ever observed in the process of crea- 
tion. I remember plunging my hand 
into her overflowing basket of scraps 
to hand her the next piece and be- 
ing told it was the •wrong* color, 
until gradually I came to understand 
her concept of complementing col- 
ors. 

Secondly, since their practice is so 
widespread, folk arts are a way of 
demonstrating the great extent of 
aesthetic concern in everyday life. 
Everyone is involved in making ar- 
tistic judgements and expressions, 
usually based on their folk 
aesthetics: from as simple statement 
as parting one's hair with a comb to 
the creation of the complex en- 
vironmental pieces known as our 
homes. Students need to become 
aware that these are artistic con- 
cerns. While relatively few people 
become professional artists, students 
should realize that they themselves 
and members of their families or 
communities are often involved with 
the creation of expressive or 
beautiful objects. 

Also, since the unique variants of 
folk tradition are specific to the 
groups in which they originate, folk 
arts study can foster greater accep- 
tance and understanding of various 
cultures and experiences. Children 
tlo not arrive at school as 'blank 
slates* waiting for the formal sc hool 
institution to shape them but bring 
with them an acquired cultural or 
ethnic tradition. School curriculum 
is not neutrally superimposed upon 
a child's belief system but is 
^r.-acted through the prism of life 



experience and the heritage of fami- 
ly, community and ethnic group. 
Art experiences which build upon 
and compare various manifestations 
of these traditions promote students' 
positive self identity, a sense of the 
importance of their family and com- 
munal ties as well as tolerance for 
others* differences. 

For example, a 'log cabin* quilt 
made in a Euro-American household 
can be compared to an African- 
American strip quilt and both of 
these to a Hmong reverse applique 
pandau 'flower clot!:/ The differing 
styles ol design, presence or absence 
or symmetry, and various techni- 
ques of construc tion and stitching 
can all be compared along with a 
discussion of the basic* func tion and 
cultural origin of the object. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^'* W ^'' ' 1^ ' f *" 1 
tion. Integrating the culture of home 
and community as it is expressed in 
the folk arts into the school cur- 
riculum is a tangible way to connect 
the varied facets of a student's life 
and advances this goal. If these 
reasons are compelling enough, 
there is still the daunting task of how 
to teac h the folk arts. Few educators 
have had any specific training in 
this regard. There are some courses, 
workshops and institutes as well as 
ongoing efforts to develop more pir- 
atic! post-certification courses on folk 
arts in education. (For more infor- 
mation contact the Traditional and 
Fthnic Arts coordinator at the 
Wisconsin Arts Board.) Though for- 
mal training opportunities are still 
too '(AY. interested teachers c an 
nonetheless begin to tap the folk 
resources of their own school's com- 
munity. 

One should begin with a little 
reading. There exist a number of 
excellent written sources available to 
teachers. Some of the best (and very 
inexpensive) materials have been 
developed by folklorists at the 
Michigan State University Museum. 
Folk Art\ in Education: A Resource 
Handbook by Marsha MacDowell 
(1987) is a good place to start. Also 
the Folkfmtterns 4-1/ Leaders (hade by 
the same author is a fount of ideas 
for specific activities. 



The next step is finding out about 
the folk arts practiced in your com- 
munity. One need not look only for 
exotic, unusual or very old tradi- 
tions. Many significant forms of folk 
art are so common that we hardly 
notice them. Who does not know 
people who embroider, crochet, do 
woodwork or metal craft? Much of 
this activity may have been passed 
down in a traditional manner. In- 
deed school c hildren are often prime 
carriers of folklore. Folding paper 
airplanes or 'cootie catchers' and 
decorating tennis shoes with beaded 
•friendship pins' are but a couple 
examples of contemporary children's 
folk art. The fish may be the last 
one to to realize that it is in water 
that it swims, Folk arts are found 
everywhere. 

It is a relatively simple matter to 
survey students and the members of 
their families for the folk arts they 
practice. A survey form is available 
from the Traditional and Fthnic 
Ai ts Program of the Wisconsin Arts 
Board or one c an develop a ques- 
tionnaire tailored to your own com- 
munity. Many helpful ideas are also 
contained in a pamphlet. Folk life and 
Fieldwork by Peter Bartis available 
free of charge from the Americ an 
Folklife Center at the Library of 
( iungress. 

Students can be assigned to eon- 
duct fieldwork using a survey form 
and then share with the c lass the 
traditions from their own homes un- 
covered in the process. When the 
initial results are in, a teacher can 
focus on one or more of the most 
intriguing practitioners of folk arts 
discovered in the survey — perhaps a 
student him or herself, a parent, 
grandparent or even someone's 
neighbor. Make an appointment to 
meet the person, your fieldwork in- 
formant, preferably in his or her 
own home to learn more about the 
art form. Remember it is just as im- 
portant to ask a'mut the cultural 
meaning and use of the objects as to 
learn about the materials, methods 
and techniques involved in their 
c reation. 

Follow tlie fieldwork suggestions 
in Folklife and Fieldwork or in the 
Michigan 4-H leader's guide and be 
sensitive to your informant's sen- 
sibilities. Flie informant may insist 
that lie* or she is not the best person 
to interview. Usually these protesta- 



tions arc an expected form of 
modesty. Do not be deterred. 

If you determine that this person 
would be suitable to present his or 
her art form to your students, make 
arrangements to either bring the folk 
artist to the students or vice versa. 
There is a guiding princ iple in 
designing the activity: try to 
replicate for the students the sort of 
experience you had in visiting the 
folk artist in his or her home. In the 
c ases of less portable traditional ac - 
tivities, a class visit to a local boat- 
builder or blacksmith is perhaps the 
only way to involve the students. 

In many instances it will be more 
practical to bring the* folk artist to 
school. Prior to the folk artist's 
school visit prepare the* class for 
what to expect and give them time 
to think of questions they may wish 
to ask. Some background on the* art 
form or on the culture group it 
represents is also important, 

Since you are pulling the person 
out of the natural context by bring- 
ing him or her to school, figure out 
what items could be brought in to 
help contextualize the person and 
the* activity. Kncourage the artist to 
bring in a whole range of tools and 
supplies, not just completed work. 
See if there is some part of the pro- 
cess of creation whic h c an be shown 
in class. Perhaps there is an aspect 
that students can participate in — 
with thought given to age/skill level 
and to safety, of course. The artist 
might have snapshots of works in 
their normal setting or being used 
for their original purpose. The 
overall effect is to place the tradition 
in its cultural setting. 

Remember that not all folk artists 
are necessarily adept at speaking to 
a group or correlating their 
vocabulary and presentation style to 
the particular grade level. 'Therefore 
the teacher should act as an in- 
termediary whenever neccssarx to 
form a coherent presentation of the 
artist and his or her work. Base it 
upon what you learned during the 
initial visit. Touch on the artist's 
upbringing and how he or she learn- 
ed the tradition. Ask the artist to 
repeat illustrative anecdotes or 
reminiscences you may ha\e heard 
during the ficldwork. To avoid any 
confusion or unpleasant surprises, 
von should discuss with the infor- 
mant the questions you plan to ask 
in class prior to the* presentation. 
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Follow up on the visit with a 
related activity. Maybe the students 
can try their hands at the art form. 
Remember that there is no one cor- 
rect way to do a folk art. Some 
students may do a variant form bas- 
ed on their own cultural 
background. Remember also that 
folk arts are folk because there is 
not one * correct' form taught in for- 
mal institutions. By incorporating 
the activity into school curriculum 
you do not want to create in- 
advertently the 'ofliciaT folk art of 
your state or community. Rather it 
is important to make the point that 
you are exposing students to but a 
few examples of the rich and diverse 
artistic- cultural traditions which sur- 
round us. 

While bringing a visiting folk ar- 
tist to school is a valuable activity in 
itself, there are also a good many 
concrete c urriculum objectives which 
might be accomplished in the pro- 
cess. It need not be an 'extra' ac- 
tivity but simply may be an effective 
way to teach subject matter which is 
already required. Individual student 
outcomes in cultural and aesthetic 
awareness, creativity, interpretation 
and self-esteem, all crucial in art 
education, can be achieved through 
the folk arts. 

Moreover, folk arts can advance 
curriculum goals in other subject 
areas. It is fairly self-evident that 
social studies goals in the area of 
cultural pluralism and history can 
be addressed through the folk arts. 
Knglish language* arts skills can be 
enhanced through the folk arts 
survey, oral or written presentation 
of tlie results, and through inter* 
viewing the folk artist. The famed 
Foxfire books edited by Klliot Wigg- 
ington. were created as an 
outgrowth of an Knglish language 
teaching ac tivity by high school 
students in Georgia. 

Issues in environmental educa- 
tion, scienc e* and mathematics can 
be addressed as well: the use of cer- 
tain natural materials in basketry 
and the characteristics which make 
them suitable for this use. fac tors ef- 
lectiiig the availability of natural 
materials used in crafts, the 
geometry involved in quilting — how 
are squares created from a combina- 
tion of triangles, how does one know 
how many pieced squares are need- 
ed for a quilt top big enough to 
cover a particular bed. 
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There is a 4 folk' dimension to all 
people: aspects of our personal 
culture which are acquired informal- 
ly on the basis of in-group ideas and 
aesthetics. This dimension may 
underpin our basic thinking 
regardless of how much or little we 
are exposed to the omnipresent com- 
mercial popular culture or to the 
elite culture of the European fine 
arts. Bringing the folk arts and ar- 
tists into an educational setting is 
far from a frivolous endeavor. The 
activity can advance basic cur- 
riculum goals and can be a rewar- 
ding experience for students and 
teac hers alike. 



Richard March is the Tradi- 
tional and Ethnic Arts Coor- 
dinator* Arts Board, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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s I look at my 
)|| students, I see Shonda, 

big and bold with the 
||| strong black face of a 
warrior queen, now 
wearing Nike shoes 
and carrying a book bag full of 
potato chips. I watch Hank in the 
corner whispering to his friends 
about the latest line of skateboards, 
and I have seen that same European 
face in an Oslo gallery. In this ur- 
ban setting, stare eyes from a hun- 
dred different cultures, all unknow- 
ing that we can share their race, 
religion, language or idiom, and art; 
each has strong historical roots. 
Some days we do still life drawings, 
or large pop art paintings, or go 
outside and draw landscapes. At 
other times we stop and look at who 
we are. Who ARE we anyway? For 
our middle school students, this is 
the question of their age. 

Most students by this age have 
viewed illustrations in text books of 
historic events, portraits and 
sculptures of national leaders, and 
people of different cultures and their 
art. In the minds of most students, 
this art is done by dead people, 
resides in between the covers of 
textbooks, or molds away in a 
museum. To break into this limited 
view of art, I engage them in view- 
ing and discussing four pieces of art 
work: Northwest Indian sculptures 
of ravens with people hidden in 
^nn: a spirit bird that was c arved 
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by Joe Ives, a Saquamish Indian; 
and several bead work pendants 
made by my sister-in-law, Bonnie 
Prescott, Her Winnebago ancestors 
created bead work for hundreds of 
years, and no doubt Joe Ives learn- 
ed to carve from his elders. I always 
ask my students who do you think 
made these works of art. I ask, Is it 
Picasso, Rembrandt, Michael 
Jackson?* No response. Joe Ives and 
Bonnie Prescott are anonymous to 
them as major artists. I let them 



handle the art to get a feel of 
beautiful objects made by and for 
ordinary people. It is the beginning 
of our ow n anonymous quest for 
something that belongs to us, 
something from our past. The 
reasons why we do not learn about 
our own heritage are numerous. No 
one could remember or cared to 
teach it to us. Or we do not know 
how to understand or appreciate it. 
Or we do not value our 'old' things, 
because of the attitude: 'what does 
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if do tor us now?' 

I became interested in the rela- 
tionship of culture and art when a 
college teacher encouraged me to ex- 
amine Greek vases, Roman cloth, or 
sections of old paintings to acquire 
ideas tor my own work. The in- 
structor believed that the whole art 
world was tor our taking; that is, it 
belongs to us because it is our 
legacy. I began lo understand that 
the Greeks and Romans solved some 
of the same problems that I solved 
in my work. This encounter with art 
led me to become interested in art 
history, ^Theology, ami an- 
thropology; the relationship of art 
and culture becomes boundless. 

eachers at Webster 
Middle School, 
Milwaukee, have 
developed an Interna- 
tional Studies program 
which is integrated 
with a new Vital Issues program tor 
all grade levels. Art is woven 
through the curriculum to expand 
the students' perceptions of different 
art forms and their cultural origins. 
Teachers from all subject areas work 
together to plan particular themes 
and related topics which are in- 
troduced in individual classes or in 
large group instruction, one of the 
unique instructional situations our 
school has advanced. In the large 
group sessions, four or more classes 
participate in stations which relate 
to the theme. Kach station presents 
a particular topic and activity. 

The stations are run by the 
students following training sessions 
by teat hers, l or example in the art 
presentations, students develop a 
'package', a worksheet system, 
which guides students through an 
art process in a step-by-step pro- 
cedure. Following the group in* 
troduction, die theme is examined 
in greater detail in each subject area 
for one or more weeks. Additional 
information displays are set up in 
the cafeteria to continue the students 
involvement in an informal manner. 
"The following unit provides an ex- 
ample of how our program works in 
greater detail 

In eighth grade-, the t inted States 
in the twentieth century is the 
primary theme of study w : th related 
issues which affected other countries: 
our past imokement with the 
Japanese people prior to and in- 
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chiding World War II; our treat- 
ment of Americans of Japanese des- 
cent during World War II; and the 
economic growth of Japan since the 
wai that presently effects the- t'nited 
States. 

Kac h subject area develops con- 
tent exemplifying issues and events 
during this period of history. In the 
area of mathematics, students arc 
introduced to concepts of world 



economies with a focus on United 
State's and Japanese trade 
agreements. They examine how 
hunks control and manipulate in- 
terest, and how the stoc k market ef- 
fects the economics of a country. 
Japanese literature, poetry (e.g., 
Haiko), entertainment (e.g.. No and 
Kibuki theatre) are compared and 
(outlasted in Knglish classes. In the 
area of social stucK, the history of 
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Japan is presented and its relation- 
ship to the United States. Through- 
out the various subject areas, 
students are confronted with 
ethnocentrism and its implications. 

In large group instruction, 
students from each subject area 
develop and present one topic and a 
related activity. The mathematics 
group provides mathematics games 
and puzzles common to Asian coun- 
tries, for example tangrams and go- 
muku, an ancient Japanese tic-tac- 
toc game. Students in the English 
area read their Haiku poetry and 
narrate a style show of Japanese 
clothes* The social studies group 
displays a time-line history of Japan, 
and prepares and serves samples of 
Japanese food (e.g., rice, soy, stir 
fry vegetables). Art students 
demonstrate Sumie painting, bam- 
boo brush painting. After the group 
presentations, additional instruction 
is held in the specialized subject 
areas. 

In the art classes for the next 
several weeks, students practice 
Sumie brush painting of traditional 
subject matter of animals, land- 
scapes, and objects. The students* 
work naturally appears to look very 
much alike; this mutual similarity is 
consistent with Japanese style of art. 
After a while, the students began to 
discern a good brush stroke from an 
ill considered, hasty, or sloppy 
stroke. Students also illustrate 
Haikus which were written in 
English classes, and they explore 
other forms of Japanese an: 
origami, stencils, games, and 
ceramics. When I develop a follow- 
up lesson on Haiku, the students do 
not question this because they 
understand that Japanese calligraphy 
is a form of art and that it is 
natural to write and illustrate 
(Sumie) one's own poetry, or an ad- 
mired poem of another student. 

When I lead students through art 
exercises, I tell them that I am not 
a native artist from the culture, just 
as they are not: we are getting a 
'feel* for the work, not attempting 
to copy the work from other 
cultures. Presented in this broad 
context, students never argue the 
relevance of the study of art in this 
way. They gain an appreciation of 
the problems artists of other cultures 
have to struggle with, because our 
students have to struggle with some 
of the same problems. 
O 



■ here are many other 
resources employed in 
the instruction of this 
unit. Video tapes and 
slides of craftsperson, 
artists, landscapes, 
cities, schools, ceremonies, holidays, 
brush painting, and calligraphy are 
shown and discussed. Students have 
the opportunity to view and handle 
Japanese prints, dolls, silks, 
kimonos, cerartiics, and other ob- 
jects possessing Japanese style of art 
or culture. Japanese music is played 
in addition to an introduction to 
their language through tape record- 
ings and guest speakers. Additional 
research on the topic is done by 
students at the Instructional Media 
Center. For each topic, an ill- 
ustrated research paper is required 
of all students. 

When beginning to research a 
topic, I almost always start with 
books that deal with general an- 
thropology to bolster my under- 
standing of the context in which the 
art was created. I believe that it is 
important to show my students what 
I do to find out aboi.t a particular 
culture and their art, thus I often 
bring books from my research into 
class. I have used similar resources 
and methods of teaching for other 
themes: Native America, Africa, 
China, Contemporary American 
cultures, Middle East, and Black 
History. 

While our school population is 
about nine hundred students, we are 
able to bring in ; type of program to 
all of the students at different times 
of the \ ear. An important aspect of 
any successful program is to take 
the work of the students to the com- 
munity. Our students have exhibited 
their work in the central office of 
MilwaukeePublic Schools: the Folk 
Fair in Milwaukee; the International 
Rotary of the Milwaukee Art 
C 'enter; and in Tokyo through the 
Pentel International Student Art Kx- 
hibit. Webster Middle School hosted 
the Pentel International Student Art 
Exhibit in Milwaukee during 
February. 19H9. 

When we began to expand our in- 
terest in contemporary international 
issues, the Milwaukee International 
Rotary Club and the Danforth 
Foundation bec ame interested in 
supporting our program through 
funding inservices, speakers, and 



curriculum development. This inter- 
national direction is important to 
our students because they become 
directly involved in discussions and 
activities that affect them in the 
areas of ecology, mediation, 
economics, travel, and current 
events. 

The study of art in a nontradi- 
tional manner provides a benefit to 
both students and teachers. It fur- 
thers the students knowledge of art 
as an expression of culture, a reflec- 
tion of values, and a product of peo- 
ple for people. 

■ his integrated and 
cultural approach to art 
is appreciated by our 
Unit teachers because 
it adds a dimension to 
their curriculum that 
would not have been available. 
They also appreciate that students 
bringing and share their art work in 
other classes. Some students who 
have difficulty with reading can 
develop an understanding of a topic 
through art, and this will often have 
a positive affect in other academic 
areas. 

This involvement in relevant 
themes and group learning is the 
most realistic and helpful learning 
experience for students because it 
approaches the task on many levels. 
Students experience learning in 
many different ways through touch, 
taste, reading, viewing, and listen- 
ing. Learning is concrete and real. 
Our program is designed to help 
students find their way to learning, 
that is, the process of learning. 

We do not think that we have a 
unique situation in our school, but 
we do think that we have developed 
a unique and helpful method that 
can be applied to other schools. We 
frequently entertain inquiries and 
visitors to our school who catch our 
enthusiasm, and who most impor- 
tantly observe our students en- 
thusiasm for our own brand of in- 
struction. 
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"R" you ready for the biggest and 
most complete catalog covering 
the fourth "R"? 

Nasco s new 356-page 1990 Arts & Crafts catalog has 
everything you need for teaching painting, drawing, 
sculpting, drafting, weaving, ceramics, and more. For 
your free copy, call or write Dept. A9012. 

Free Phone order service 1-800-558-9595 



mco 



901 Janesvllie Ave, 
P.O. BOX 901 

Fort Atkinson, Wl 53558-0901 
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ANTIQUE AND ART GALLERY 

104 W. Fulton 
Edgerton. WI 53534 
(WW) 884-6787 

CAMPUS ANTIQUES MALL 

WW Campus Street 
Milton. W I 53563 
(608)868-3324 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



8HOREWOOD ART PRINTS - + 

Accurate printing • Affordable pricing • /t service 




• THE SH0REW00D COLLECTION contains over 800 full color 
images. The catalogue contains works by such artists as: 
daVinci, Rembrandt, Picasso, Homer, Monet, Whistler, and 
O'Keeffe . . . and costs $18.00 plus $3.50 handling and 
shipping. 

• Shorewood offers a complimentary ART PROGRAMS for 
schools catalogue outlining 50 art programs for grades 
K-12. Each program contains between 6*25 prints, is stored 
in a portfolio case and accompanied by a teacher's guide. 
Prints may also be ordered individually and can be mounted, 
laminated and/or framed. 




• Two books for the art educator are available: THE ART 
REFERENCE GUIDE, an 84 page compendium of art critiques 
and ARTISTS' BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE ART REFERENCE 
GUIDE, an 80 page book of artists biographies, both correlate 
to the Shorewood catalogue. 

• Request your free supplemental catalogue pages 
containing 35 new images. Contact our customer service 
department. 



SHOREWOOD FINE ART REPRODUCTIONS, INC. 
27 Glen Road, Sandy Hook, CT 06482 • (203)426-8100 
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Wisconsin Art Education Association 
Board Members 

President 
William Benson 

President-Elect 
Douglas Marschalek 

State An Consultant 
Martin Rayula 

Regional Vice-Presidents 
Kristi Schreinen North East 
Sue GmsheL North Central 
John Jaskot. North West 
Mary Alice Pipkorn. South East 
(Catherine Belling. South West 
Pslxu Knudtson. West Central 

Divisional Representatives 
Chris Steinhagen. Elementary 
Marcia Thompson , Middle School 
Rat Lauritzen. High School 
Janet Carson. Higher Education 
Ram wa I apsley, Private Schools 
Katie Howarth Ryan, Museum 
Marilyn Lapacinski, Student 
Karen Watson Newlin. Youth Art Month 
Robin Transo. Youth Art Month 
Donna Dart. Awards 
Kari George* Newsletter 
Jewell Riano, Supervision 
Pteggy Meyer, Secretary 
Or i- Anne ftigel. Treasurer 
Letitia ftirken Membership 

Wisconsin Art Education Association is 
affiliated with the National Art Education 
Association. 1916 Association Drive. 
Reston, Virginia, 22091,(703) 860-8000. 



2229 North Sumac Drive 
Janesville,WI 53545 
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